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PREFACE 

Young Children and California Tomorrow 



Affirming Children's Roots builds 
upon California Tomorrow's past 
work, experience and organiza- 
tional philosophy. California Tomorrow 
is dedicated to making California's 
multiethnic and multiracial society both 
fair and workable. We believe our society's 
democracy, economy and social well-be- 
ing depend upon our ability to tolerate 
and respect differences among individu- 
als and groups, and to draw upon the 
strengths of the diverse society in which 
we live. Rather than fear that diversity 
will lead to the demise of our society 
California Tomorrow seeks to identify 
strategies, policies and programs that will 
build upon the assets created by this re- 
markable influx of traditions, perspectives, 
languages and human resources. From 
our vantage point, diversity and societal 
unity are interrelated. Given that the whole 
is only as strong as the sum of its parts, it 
is our view that society as a whole ben- 
efits from efforts to foster the strong de- 
velopment of various sub-ethnic groups. 

California, and ultimately the entire 
country, are at a crossroads. We can ei- 
ther accept the challenge of creating public 
institutions and policies that support our 
diversity and enable residents to func- 
tion productively and equitably in a plu- 
ralistic society, or we can deny the existence 
of our current demographic reality and 
its implications for our society. But, as 
demonstrated by the civil unrest follow- 
ing the Rodney King verdict of 1992, to 
engage in such denial is a recipe for di- 
saster. California Tomorrow further be- 
lieves that it is in efforts to support our 
increasingly diverse children and their 
families that the success or failure of our 



"world nation" will ultimately rest. 

Nearly seven years ago, California To- 
morrow embarked upon what has become 
one of its best known works, the Immi- 
grant Students Project. It started with 
open questions: What were the experi- 
ences of the immigrant children from 
scores of nations in California's public 
schools? What were the experiences of 
educators attempting co teach students 
with whom they increasingly shared nei- 
ther languages, cultures or national back- 
grounds? The resulting first report, 
Crossing the Scboolbouse Bordei\ documented 
a range and depth of needs that schools 
were largely ignorant of and wholly un- 
prepared to respond to. This and subse- 
quent publications and outreach by 
California Tomorrow have called for 
changes in teacher education and profes- 
sional development, in teacher crc- 
dentialing, in the structures of schooling 
such as tracking which work against the 
full inclusion of immigrant and minority 
children, and in curriculum content. 

In the course of idenri lying these public 
school issues, California Tomorrow also 
discovered trends which appeared to be 
rooted in early childhood care and edu- 
cation practices and policies diat raised 
questions about the experiences of im- 
migrant children prior to K-12. We won- 
dered, for example, what was occurring 
when child care providers did not share a 
language with the children under their 
care, given that a solid base in one's na- 
tive language is a precondition for the 
smoodi and fluent adoption of a second 
language — as the research literature on 
K-12 instruction suggests. Did the same 
lack of awareness that we found among 
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K-12 educators as to the role of culture 
in shaping a child's learning style, ex- 
pression and understanding of the world 
exist among early childhood profession- 
als as well? If so, what effect was it hav- 
ing on the early socialization of children? 
Wouldn't early childhood professionals 
have the same need we had documented 
for K-12 educators to receive professional 
development opportunities to prepare and 
support them to work effectively with 
diverse students? What was occurring in 
the field of training and preparation for 
early childhood professionals? Was it pos- 
sible, we wondered, if some of the prob- 
lems that language and cultural minority 
children were having in elementary school 
could be traced back to cultural and lan- 
guage mismatches in early childhood care 
and education? 

As we were shaping these questions, 
Lily Wong Fillmore, a professor of edu- 
cation at the University of California, 
Berkeley (now a member of our Board of 
Directors), enlisted us in her national study 
on native language loss among language 
minority children and its relationship to 
English immersion in early childhood care. 
This study, conducted under the auspices 
of the National Association of Bilingual 
Educators, convinced us drat research was 
absolutely necessary to address the cen- 
tral question of what is culturally appro- 
priate and responsive early childhood care 
and education, lnterrelatedly, we deter- 
mined to probe what policies should be 
in place to ensure that cultural ignorance 
docs not lead to long-term damage to 
families whose culture, race and language 
differ from those of white, middle class, 
standard English speakers. 

In the meantime, California To- 
morrow's Collaborative Services for Di- 
verse Communities project has spent the 
past four years working on strategics for 
agencies, parents and community groups 
to join togedier to holistically meet the 



needs of children, youth and families. Cali- 
fornia Tomorrow operates a clearinghouse 
of innovative, collaborative efforts 
throughout California, develops key re- 
source materials, provides technical as- 
sistance to selected communities, convenes 
a network of technical assistance provid- 
ers, and advocates Tor state-level poli- 
cies. In the course of this work, wc 
observed that the early childhood system 
is at least as fragmented as other seg- 
ments of our child and family serving 
"system." Early childhood programs are 
run by a plethora of different public and 
private agencies (local, federal and state) 
diat often have conflicting goals and fund- 
ing mandates. Cross-agency coordination 
is minimal and the many professionals 
who work with young children nirely com- 
municate with one anodier, particularly 
across disciplinary lines. And yet, at an 
early age, developmental issues such as 
physical health, mental health and learn- 
ing are even less separable. 

In an attempt to ensure that our pro- 
posed early chiidhood work would not 
replicate existing efforts, we convened a 
group of key professionals in the field to 
ask them if they thought a project docu- 
menting the challenges of cultural and 
linguistic diversity was needed. Once this 
need was confirmed, we asked many of 
these same individuals and others to serve 
on our advisory board. 

This report presents the findings of 
the first phase of our project — a unique 
effort to document the impact of 
California's profound demographic 
changes on child care centers and to raise 
questions about the implications of our 
growing diversity for early care and edu- 
cation. The central question which lies 
before us is how to build programs that 
affirm and strengthen the roots of all young 
children, and foster their healthy devel- 
opment as members of their families, com- 
munities and die larger society. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Demographic Challenge 



The first five years of a child's 
life provide the foundation for 
his or her physical, cognitive 
and affective growdi. During this crucial 
time, children begin to form their first 
emotional attachments, learn to interact 
with others, and develop a sense of self. 
While in the past, parents were consid- 
ered almost entirely responsible for a child's 
development, in today's society most par- 
ents now share this responsibility with 
other adults and institutions. Over the 
years, the likelihood of a young child 
spending time in the care of another adult 
has gready increased. In the United States, 
most children (57 percent) under die age 
of six currendy share dieir parents with 
work. While dieir parents are working, 
die children often spend significant hours 
of each day in the care of other adults. 

Some rime each week, at least wo durds 
of children under die age of five may be 
found u^dcr the ca: e of individuals other 
than their parents, grandparents and sib- 
lings. The child care arrangements used 
by families vary somewhat with the age 
of the children. According to die Na- 
tional Research Council, while more than 
direc-fourdis (78 percent) of families with 
a very young child (birdi to two years) 
arrange for the child to be cared for in a 
family day care home (facilities typically 
run by a single adult caring for a small 
number of children in her home) or by a 
caregiver who comes to die family's home 1 , 
still a significant 14 percent place the'r 
young children in a center. Families use 
centers even more as their children grow 
older. In the 1990 National Child Care 
Survey, of children aged dirce to four 
who had working mothers, 43 percent 



spent time in child care center care and 
1 7 percent in family day care homes. 

Demand for child care is so great that 
in recent years, funding for early care 
and education programs has increased even 
at a time when many other services have 
faced severe cutbacks. In 1988, the pas- 
sage of the Family Support Act made 
new monies available for child care to 
women working their way off welfare. In 
1992, Congress endorsed a major expan- 
sion of Head Start programs and allo- 
cated new funds to child care through 
federal block grants under the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act (OBR*_, of 
1 991 . An even greater expansion of Head 
Start has been proposed under the Clinton 
Administration. In California, pre-school 
for four-year olds has been a cornerstone 
of Governor Wilson's policies for children. 

How. ver, many still call this relatively 
recent support too litdc and very late, 
coming at a time when the early care and 
education field is already in crisis from 
under-staffing, under-training, underpay- 
ing of workers and extremely high turn- 
over. While new monies intend to ex- 
pand die availability of care, many be- 
lieve not enough attention is being paid 
to these problems which are direcdy re- 
lated to the quality of care. Child care 
teachers continue to earn less than half 
the salaries of comparably educated women 
in other occupations and less than one- 
third the salaries of comparably educated 
men. A 1992 update to the National Child 
Care Staffing Study found that since 1988, 
real wages for teaching assistants, the low- 
est-paid and fastest growing segment of 
die child care work force, declined to 
S5.08 an hour. The highest paid child 
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care staff receive only $8.85 per hour, an 
increase of only 66 cents over die last 
four years. 2 In California, excellent early 
childhood education training programs 
found in many of the community col- 
leges are in severe shock from the bud- 
get slashes aimed at the community col- 
lege system as a whole. 

These problems have a tremendous 
impact on the ability of the field to fulfill 
its responsibilities for nurturing more than 
half of our future citizenry. Better pay> 
better training, better opportunities and 
higher value for the workers charged with 
this responsibility is essential. 

The value of an early childhood pro- 
gram rests with its ability to support the 
whole child's social/emotional, physical 
and cognitive development — within the 
context of the family and the commu- 
nity. 3 Poorly run, inappropriate forms of 
child care can stifle development and ir- 
reparably damage a child's sense of self 
and well-being. At their best, programs 
can be instrumental in instilling in chil- 
dren many of the skills they will need for 
success far beyond the pre-school years. 



New Challenges for 

the Promise of Child Care 

The belief in the promise of high-quality 
care to positively influence a child's life 
underlies die recent growth in public sup- 
port for programs such as Head Start. 
But this promise must encompass more 
than academic achievement and "assimi- 
lation" into the mainstream culture. Solid 
family communication, connection to 
community and a strong sense of self arc 
also important in fostering a child's suc- 
cess and happiness. 

Parents who must utilize childcare have 
always hoped that caregivers will honor 
and reinforce in their children the values 
that they themselves uphold in their 
homes. As parents walk away from drop- 



ping off their children every morning, 
how often do they wonder "would it be 
better for my child to be able to spend 
the day with me?" These parental emo- 
tions have not changed, but the children 
and families in childcare have. Of course 
ethnic, minority parents have always uti- 
lized ch.'ldcare, but only recently has at- 
tention been paid to what can be lost 
when the language and culture of a child's 
home are not reinforced in the early care 
setting. Meanwhile, as tliis report will 
document, the cultures and languages 
among families utilizing child care have 
multiplied exponentially. And widiin these 
cultures may be discovered often very 
diverse child rearing practices and ex- 
pectations, from whether a child is com- 
municated with verbally or nonvcrbally, 
to when a child is toilet trained, to who 
is involved in die nurturing of the child, 
to how a child is enfolded into the fabric 
of family and community. 

Strong parent-provider partnerships are 
crucial to ensuring that die practices 
adopted in the home and in the care fa- 
cility are mutually reinforcing and comple- 
mentary. A strong focus on parent par- 
ticipation has long been considered one 
of the keys to the success of Head Start 
programs. What constitutes appropriate 
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The idea of babies 
sleeping in separate 
cribs off in a quiet 
room away from the 
family activity i\- not 
a universal belief 



child rearing practice is a reflection of 
the values and beliefs of families and the 
culture of their community. The most 
basic acts of daily care — feeding, toilet 
training, comforting, playing— reflect the 
cultural values of both the parent and 
caregiver, but these expectations may not 
necessarily match. For example, a caregiver 
who has been raised to believe diat early 
mastery of skills is important may use 
feeding time as an opportunity to en- 
courage an infant to build specific motor 
skills. If a provider was trained to em- 
phasize the autonomy and independence 
of young children, he or she might cre- 
ate a feeding situation where children feed 
themselves even if the results are quite 
messy. On the odicr hand, a caregiver 
who grew up in a home where food was 
scarce may have a greater tendency to 
control how an infant eats in order to 
ensure food is not wasted. 

In all of these cases, it is the duty of 
the caregiver to try to understand how 
parents perceive diese nurturing activi- 
ties and to as best as possible match the 
home practices. Particularly for very young 



children who are just beginning to form 
the core of their identity, consistency in 
caregiving approaches is considered by 
many in die field now to be key in fos- 
tering this development. Strong commu- 
nication with parent*; is one of the keys 
to ensuring providers can understand die 
unique practices and traditions of the 
child's community. 

Like many other institutions in our 
society, however, child care policy and 
standards have been heavily influenced 
by the values and the beliefs of the domi- 
nant culture - that is die white middle 
class thai traces its roots to Europe. But 
the child care that might be suitable for 
white middle class children may not be 
appropriate for children who come from 
families whose lives have been shaped by 
a different set of cultural beliefs. For ex- 
ample, as Janet Gonzalez-Mcna writes in 
A Guide to Culturally Sensitive Care, 4 ' 

The idea of babies sleeping in separate 
cribs off in a quiet room away from the 
family activity is not a universal belief. 
Many cultures believe it is important for 
the infant and caregiver to maintain close 
physical proximity, and when the baby needs 
to sleep, he or she does so while being 
carried about, Not all families have room 
for members to sleep alone and separate... 
Regardless of the reason, it is not hard to 
imagine that a mother who is used to hav- 
ing her baby sleeping with her would re- 
quest that the child not be put off in a crib 
to learn to sleep alone. 

Gonzalez-Mcna acknowledges that tliis 
may not always be possible for caregivers, 
particularly in large centers with specific 
licensing regulations, however: 

These differences are inevitable with the 
increasing cultural diversity What is not 
necessarily inevitable is that one cultural 
view remains or becomes dominant over 
another, instead of automatically responding 
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in your usual ways, take time to listen to 
parents who want for their babies something 
different from what you ordinarily provide. 

Caregivers, administrators and policy 
makers, unaware of the child rearing prac- 
tices of ethnically diverse families and 
their impact on children's development, 
unwittingly risk advancing contradictory 
practices that may be ultimately detri- 
mental to family functioning. This igno- 
rance also puts at risk the social and aca- 
demic achievement of children whose 
families do not come from the dominant 
culture and language. 

For example, in the book Black Chil- 
dren: Their Roots, Cvlture and Learning 
Styles, Janice Male Benson demonstrates 
how Black children grow up in a culture 
distinctly different from the white main- 
stream. She suggests that one of the ma- 
jor causes of low academic achievement 
among African American children is the 
failure of programs to incorporate this 
culture into the learning process — to draw 
upon the strengths and abilities that have 
been nurtured in die children while be- 
ing raised in the distinct African -Ameri- 
can culture. A more effective strategy could 
involve, for example, encouraging chil- 
dren to express themselves through oral 
story telling, just as they might at a fam- 
ily gathering. Culturally distinct learn- 
ing styles have been documented for many 
ethnic groups including Chinese-Ameri- 
can, Mexican-American and Native Ameri- 
can children. 5 



The Risk of Family Language Loss 

Equally importantly in recent years, a 
growing number of educators have be- 
come deeply concerned that the empha- 
sis on increasing school readiness by pro- 
moting English language development 
among pre-schoolers can cause long-term 
damage to language minority families. 



Given, the question of when and how 
children should begin learning a second 
language has long been controversial 
among educators. But some recent stud- 
ies warn that too early an emphasis on 
English can cause children to lose their 
ability to speak their primary language — 
the language of their home and their par- 
ents, 6 This loss can have a devastating 
impact upon families where die parents 
do not speak English. Reflecting on an 
analys-s of interviews with 1 1 00 language 
minority families, Lily Wong Fillmore 
explains: 

What is lost is no less th?-j the means by 
which parents socialize their children — when 
parents are unable to talk to their chil- 
dren, they cannot easily convey to them 
their values, beliefs, understandings or wis- 
dom about how to cope with their experi- 
ences. They cannot teach them about the 
meaning of work, or about personal 
responsibility.. rifts develop and families lose 
the intimacy that comes from shared be- 
liefs and understandings. 

While Wong Fillmore recognizes diat 
children must eventually develop English 
language skills, her research suggests that 
an early emphasis on English can have 
unintended harmful consequences, par- 
ticularly if it occurs without concurrent 
attention to the development of a child's 
home language skills. 

While not all educators agree with 
Wong Fillmore or Hale Benson, their 
work and others' nonetheless demonstrates 
that policy makers and practitioners alike 
must begin to examine and understand 
the capacity of our current child care 
system to provide culturally and linguis- 
tically appropriate quality care for all chil- 
dren. 

Unfortunately, information about what 
constitutes such care is not pan of the 
current training of child care providers. 
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Our survey found 
that virtually all 
child can centers 
are being profoundly 
affected by our 
changing demo- 
graphics. Cultural 
and linguistic 
diversity is the 
norm. 



Information documenting the importance 
of culturally and linguistically appropri- 
ate care and how to achieve it is limited 
in scope. What does exist is scattered 
among agencies, centers and individual 
researchers and not easily accessible to 
the average practitioner, no matter how 
motivated. At the same time, there has 
been no discussion or formulation of child 
care policy in consideration of cultural 
and linguistic differences. 



The Demographic Reality 

The capacity of early childhood programs 
to provide culturally and linguistically 
appropriate care to the children and fami- 
lies who now make up our society has 
never been examined. The United States 
is in the midst of a dramatic and swift 
demographic revolution. According to an 
analysis by the Center for the Study of 
Social Policy, the nation's children are 
more racially diverse than ever before 
and this diversity is most pronounced 
among children under the age of six. Con- 
sider the following 7 ; 

• Between 1980 and 1990, the percentage 
of non-Hispanic white children declined 
in every single state in the union. In twelve 
states, non-Hispanic whites comprise less 
than 65 percent of the population and in 
three states, children of color are the ma- 
jority. This shift can primarily be attrib- 
uted to rapid increases in the number of 
Asian and Latino children. 

• Families with children are more com- 
mon among non-whites. Only 32 percent 
ofv/hite households are families with chil- 
dren compared to 40 percent of African- 
American, 53 percent of Latino, 47 per- 
cent of Asian and 45 percent of Native 
American households. 



• One out of twenty-five school-aged chil- 
dren lives in a family in which all mem- 
bers speak a language other than English 
and no "adult" reports being able to speak 
English well. 

• Between 1974 and 1990, the number of 
children who come from a home where a 
language other than, or in addition to, En- 
glish is spoken rose from 1.8 million to 
2.6 million. 

Nowhere have these demographic 
trends been more pronounced or rapid 
than in California: 

• No single racial group constitutes a nu- 
merical majority of California's children. 
While 46 percent of California's school 
children are white, 35 percent are Latino, 
8 percent are African American, and ap- 
proximately 10 percent are Asian. 8 Whites 
ceased to comprise a majority of California's 
school -aged children in 1988. 

• 34 percent of California's school hil- 
dren come from a household in which a 
language other than English is spoken. In 
more than a third of these households, no 
adult speaks English fluently. 9 

• According to the California Department 
of Education, in 1992, 21 percent of all 
students are considered limited English pro- 
ficient Among kindergartners, this figure 
is closer to 30 percent. While almost 80 
percent of these kindergartners are Span- 
ish speakers, the next largest language 
groups are Vietnamese, Hmong, Cambo- 
dian, and Cantonese. 

Unfortunately, because responsibility 
for childcare is fragmented across pri- 
vate, public and community agencies, in- 
formation about the demographics of chil- 
dren in care is non-existent with the ex- 
ception of a few statistics kept by state or 
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federal agencies on their own specific pro- 
grams. Nonetheless, die little data that 
does exist suggests that early care and 
education programs have been profoundly 
affected by the overall demographic 
changes in our country. A recent analysis 
found, for example, that 20 percent of 
the 466,000 children enrolled in Head 
Start spoke a language other than En- 
glish. 10 The great majority of these — 76 
percent — spoke Spanish. The remaining 
were dominant in a multitude of differ- 
ent languages including Khmer spoken 
by Cambodians, Haitian Creole, Japa- 
nese, Korean, Hmong and Vietnamese — 
to name a few. In California, statistics on 
subsidized child development programs 
operated by the California Department 
of Education reveal tremendous increases 
in the numbers of Latino and Asian chil- 
dren. Between 1979 and 1986, the num- 
ber of children whose dominant language 
was not English escalated from 1 out of 
7 to nearly 1 out of 4." 



The Report 

This California Tomorrow report begins 
to explore the challenges of cultural and 
linguistic diversity for early care and educa- 
tion by examining the current conditions 
in child care centers only. While we recog- 
nize that die field itself includes a broad 
range of different types of care, such as 
family day care and individuals hired to 
come and care for children in families* 
homes, we chose to first focus on center- 
based care because there is a growing 
policy interest in that area. Unfortunately, 
this interest is largely rising without an 
understanding of the implications of our 
growing racial, culrural and linguistic di- 
versity. 

This report presents several types of 
information. First, it documents die scope 
of the demographic challenges facing child 



care centers by presenting the findings 
of our demographic analysis of 434 cen- 
ters in five California counties. Prior to 
this project, information about the de- 
mographics of care did not exist with the 
exception of a few statistics kept by state 
or federal agencies on children who re- 
ceive services from a select group of sub- 
sidized programs. 

Our survey found that virtually all child 
care centers are being profoundly affected 
by our chang^g demographics. Cultural 
and linguistic diversity is the norm. 
Ninety-six percent of the surveyed cen- 
ters worked with more than one racial 
group and 81 percent provided care to 
children from two or more language 
groups. Seventy seven percent of child 
care centers serve at least some children 
who do not speak any English or only 
speak a little English. 

Moreover, information on staffing sug- 
gests diat die centers are hard pressed to 
meet the cultural and linguistic needs of 
the children in their care. While nearly 
all of die centers could provide home 
language support to their English speak- 
ing children, only 55 percent had a staff 
person who could speak in Spanish to 
dieir Spanish- speaking children. Less than 
one-third had staff who could speak the 
home language of their Tagalog, Chi- 
nese, Vietnamese or Korean-speaking 
children. Similarly, children of color are 
less likely to be cared for by teachers of 
the same race than white children. 

The demographic analysis upon which 
this report is based was conducted by the 
Field Research Corporation. It involved 
lengdiy telephone surveys with a random 
sample of 434 centers operating in San 
Francisco, Alameda, Merced, Los Ange- 
les and San Diego counties. These five 
counties were selected because they are 
demographically diverse and geographi- 
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cally distributed across California; col- 
lectively, they are home to almost half of 
all the state's residents. In order to en- 
sure that we included child care centers 
from a variety of auspices, facilities were 
randomly selected from the state licens- 
ing lists. The telephone survey was con- 
ducted in Spanish, English and Chinese. 
(At this time, we also surveyed 599 fam- 
ily day care providers. These findings will 
be incorporated into the next phase of 
California Tomorrow's early childhood 
research project.) 

The interviews were specifically de- 
signed to provide insight into the fol- 
lowing issues: 

• The extent to which centers served chil- 
dren from more than one racial or lin- 
guistic group. 

• The ethnic and linguistic diversity of 
center staff. 

• The extent to which centers served young 
children who had limited proficiency in 
English. 

• The extent to which the racial and the 
language background of staff matched 
the background of the children in their 
care. 

• The extent to which activities involving 
parents were included in normal op- 
erations. 

• The extent to which providers perceived 
language barriers as impeding commu- 
nication with parents. 

A copy of the final interview protocol 
and a description of the research meth- 
odology appear in Appendix A- 



The reports second goal is to provide 
readers with a deeper understanding of 
the crucial importance of culturally and 
linguistically appropriate early care and 
education by referring to relevant research 
and literature. We hope to expose practi- 
tioners as well as policy makers to the 
growing body of such research about ap- 
propriate care. Our demographic find- 
ings from child care centers indicate that 
these issues must be taken more seri- 
ously than ever. 

Finally, the report describes the ev- 
eryday activities of several innovative 
childcare centers around the state that 
California Tomorrow visited during our 
field research. These centers offer read- 
ers a glimpse of what culturally and lin- 
guistically appropriate care can be. The 
centers were identified with the help of 
project advisors who have expertise in 
both child care and issues of diversity. 

Building upon the results of our de- 
mographic analysis, initial literature re- 
view and selected site visits, the future 
activities of the California Tomorrow early 
childhood project will focus on two ar- 
eas. First, we intend to gain a deeper 
understanding of how diversity issues af- 
fect parental decisions about child care 
and how families are affected by linguis- 
tic and cultural differences with care pro- 
viders. Second, we will investigate the 
implications of cultural and linguistic di- 
versity for program design, policy, staff 
training and recruitment. We will use die 
following strategies to obtain diis infor- 
mation: 1) family interviews, 2) visits to 
centers and family day care homes, 3) 
identification of innovative recruitment 
and training programs, and 4) interviews 
or focus groups with resource and refer- 
ral agencies. 
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Racial and Cultural Diversity in Child Care Centers 



While the general public has 
become more and more 
aware of the demographic 
changes occurring in the population as a 
whole, little information is available about 
how these demographics are manifesting 
themselves in the context of center-based 
child care. This information gap led Cali- 
fornia Tomorrow to ask the following 
questions: 

7. Do child care centers tend to serve only 
children from certain racial groups even 
though the demographics of the general 
population of children from 0-6 are ex- 
tremely diverse? 

2. Do child care centers collectively serve 
children from a variety of ethnic back- 
grounds, but individually in general work 
with children from a single racial group? 



Note: Although the terms "race" and 
w raciar are used throughout this re- 
port, the authors would like to acknowl- 
edge the limitations of these terms and 
the controversy surrounding the se- 
lection of precisely which ones (e.g. 
White vs. Anglo) are appropriate. Use 
of the term race is often criticized be- 
cause it implies a clear-cut biological 
basis for making a distinction which 
science has failed to prove. These terms 
do, however, reflect the way this soci- 
ety currently tends to categorize people. 
Consequently, when we developed our 
survey for child care centers, we found 
it necessary to rely upon the socially 
constructed racial categories originally 



3. Are individual child care centers faced 
with the challenge of working simulta- 
neously with children from multiple eth- 
nic groups? 

4. Do the staff employed by child care 
centers reflect the ethnic background of 
the children they serve? 

In order to gain insight into these ques- 
tions, California Tomorrow asked child 
care center providers about the racial back- 
ground of the children under their care 
and the staff at their facilities. For ease 
of comparison and clarity, the survey gen- 
erally relied upon the broad racial cat- 
egories used by the Census Bureau. This 
chapter presents our findings with re- 
spect to these issues. 



used by the Census — namely White, 
Latino, Asian Pacific Islander, African 
American and Native American. In se- 
lecting the terms, we tried to be sensi- 
tive to current concerns about how 
groups are named, and to use terms 
which would easily be understood by 
the person being interviewed. More- 
over, while race is certainly not the 
same as ethnicity, this report does 
assume that race is one indicator of a 
child's ethnic and cultural background. 
One of the biggest problems with tra- 
ditional "racial" categories is that they 
mask significant ethnic and cultural 
variations within particular raciai cat- 
egories. 
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The Rich Diversity Of Children 
in Center Based Care 

Our survey found that the norm is for a 
child care center to serve children from 
more thafi one racial group. Ls.ss than 5 
percent of the surveyed centers work only 
with children from a single racial group. 
More than 95" perce?rt of nil surveyed centers 
work with cbildre?} fro?/i more thai) one ra- 
cial group. In slightly more than a third 
(38%), there is a dominant ethnic group 
but children of other races arc present as 
well. Approximately one third of centers 
(34%) work with large numbers of chil- 
dren from two racial groups. In almost a 
quarter (23.5%), no single racial group 
makes up more than a third of the chil- 
dren in the facility. Please see figure 1. 

Among the centers serving two racial 
groups, the most common pairing of chil- 
dren (32%) is White and Ladno. Other 
frequendy found pairs are White and Asian 
(18%), Latino and African American (1 8%) 
and African American and White (15%). 

Our data suggest that children of all 
racial backgrounds are found in child care 
centers ivi California. Most centers (92%) 
care for at least one Latino child. Cen- 
ters are almost as likely to be found car- 
ing for at least one African American child 
as they are a White child. More than 
three quarters (76%) of the centers re- 
port caring for at least one Asian child. 
Please see figure 2. 

Our survey also asked centers whether 
they served at least one Native American 
child. Unfortunately, a comparison of die 
responses with numbers in the general 
population suggests the data is invalid. 
We believe some respondents may have 
interpreted the surveyor to be asking about 
children who were born in the United 
States versus immigrants. 



Figure 1. Percent of child care centers that serve one racial group, a 
dominant racial group, two racial groups or multiple racial groups. 
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Figure 2. Percent of child care centers that serve at least one Asian, 
Latino, White or African American child. 
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These findings suggest that most child 
care centers in California are now in the 
position of simultaneously caring for chil- 
dren from several different ethnic groups. 
This means that virtually all child care 
centers must be prepared to understand 
and provide appropriate care to children 
who come from a wide range of cultural 
backgrounds. 
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The Cultural Context of Child 
Rearing, Socialization and Learning 

Child-rearing practices are embedded in 
the values and culture of a child's home 
and community. Culture, in this context, 
refers to the values, beliefs and traditions 
of a particular group. It is the set of rules 
that, to varying degrees, guide the be- 
havior of individuals who are members 
of that group. The culture of. the group 
is influenced by a number of factors in- 
cluding nationality, ethnicity, socioeco- 
nomics and racial experience. While it is 
important to avoid over-generalizing and 
stereotyping when describing the attributes 
of specific cultural and class groups, par- 
ticularly since cultures evolve and change, 
understanding the impact of culture and 
class on how a child develops is essential. 

Consider the variations which have 
been found in the use and reliance upon 
speech as the primary mechanism for the 
nurturing, teaching and socializing of chil- 
dren. Shirley Brice Heath's ethnographic 
study of rural Appalachian working class 



and middle class Black and White fami- 
lies illustrates these differences well. 
Among both the middle class Black and 
White professional families, discourse was 
seen as the primary means for the family 
to teach children about life and the world. 
From infancy, children were "enveloped 
in a web of words" and books were in- 
troduced very early in their development. 
Parents coached children to become con- 
versational partners and information givers. 
Meanwhile, the working class White par- 
ents also talked to their children, but die 
nature of the interaction was somewhat 
different, with the parents assuming the 
role of teacher as opposed to conversa- 
tional partner. Much of this communica- 
tion involved "instructing" children about 
appropriate ways of behaving and speaking. 

Working class Black families, on the 
other hand, rarely spoke di reedy to ba- 
bies, and love and affection tended to be 
conveyed through non-verbal communi- 
cation. Children were encouraged to learn 
by imitating the behavior of adults, set- 
ting the pace of their own development. 
Children gradually acquired language by 
practicing what they overheard and by 
observing the connection between words 
and events. In these families, one of the 
most important forms of discourse was 
recounting events in the form of stories. 
In order to gain access to this discourse, 
however, children needed to be assertive. 
Moreover, their contributions tended to 
be valued more if children had the cre- 
ativity to tell an interesting tale rather 
than to necessarily recount an event ac- 
curately. 

Culturally distinct socialization patterns 
have also been documented for a num- 
ber of other groups. For example, re- 
search suggests diat Native American 
families tend to value visual and experi- 
ential learning more than the use of words. 
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Children tend to learn through observa- 
tion and practice. Family members rec- 
ognize the mastery of new skills but tend 
not to push children to take on new tasks.' 
Child-rearing in Chinese families, on die 
other hand, provides a sharp contrast. 
According to Chinese culture, the parent's 
job is to "civilize" children beginning at 
a very young age by imparting crucial 
concepts such as humility, good manners 
and deference to parents. Conscquendy, 
parents blame diemselves when dieir child 
misbehaves. As Lily Wong Fillmore writes: 

"Nothing is left to chance. Parents decide 
when children are ready to acquire par- 
ticular skills, and they train them in the 
performance of the instructional task. The 
instruction given to the child consists more 
of exhortations and criticism than expla- 
nation or direction. " 3 

Cultural differences in how children 
are socialized in the home significantly 
affect a child's response to die teaching 
techniques used by teachers. Following 
arc examples from the elementary school 
arena, although it should be mentioned 
that there is controversy in the early child- 
hood field as to how much of elementary 
school data applies to children under six 
years old. Sail, given the need for fur- 
ther study of these issues with younger 
children, it is useful to understand die 
range of different learning responses 
among culturally diverse elementary aged 
children. 

The oral English language gains made 
by Chinese and Latino third and fifth 
grade students have been found to be 
direcdy related to classroom teaching tech- 
niques and the structure of learning ac- 
tivities. Different techniques appear to 
work better for children of specific eth- 
nic backgrounds. Whereas Latino chil- 
dren tended to progress more rapidly if 



the classroom promoted opportunities for 
them to learn through interaction with 
their peers, Chinese children appeared 
to be much more affected by teacher in- 
teraction and opportunities to practice 
dirough instructional activiti Among 
the Chinese students, peer interaction oniy 
promoted development if die child had 
already acquired enough English for him 
or her to have the confidence to use it 
with English-speaking classmates. 3 

Among Native Americans, striving for 
individual achievement is often not a part 
of the community's world view and there- 
fore a child's world view. Consequendy, 
teachers create a sense of internal dis- 
comfort when diey cidier pressure chil- 
dren to present answers individually before 
the entire class, or when they publicly 
reward specific children, for example by 
prominently displaying their names on a 
classroom chart. Being singled out for 
either reward or criticism may be cause 
for embarrassment. On the other hand, 
cooperative learning techniques that em- 
phasize working together in small groups 
are much more likely to enable a Native 
American child to productively use the 
social skills he or she has acquired at 
home. 4 Also, Native American children 
have been found to be more likely than 
other children to respond positively to 
activities involving group speaking. 5 

Similarly, teachers who use a variety 
of teaching techniques and problem-solv- 
ing tasks appear to be more effective at 
improving the academic achievement of 
African American youngsters. 6 Accord- 
ing to A.W. Boykin, this variety of ap- 
proaches makes a bigger difference for 
African American children than for White 
children. One possible explanation of this 
phenomenon is that African American 
parents may be more likely to use a broader 
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range of approaches to help their chil- 
dren learn. Music and dance, for example, 
may be as much a part of a child's devel- 
opmental repertoire as books. Conse- 
quently, when children enter school, they 
are bored and do not respond to sterile, 
monotonous classrooms where teachers 
do not stray from a given format. 7 

Research on differences between the 
culture of the home and the school is 
often used to explain the high rate of 
school failure among language and cul- 
tural minority children. In the book, Be- 
yond Language: Social and Cultural Factors 
in Schooling Minority Children, Stanley Sue 
and Amado Padilla view academic achieve- 
ment as a function of "the dynamic in- 
teraction between the values of the ethnic 
minority group and the cultural values of 
the larger society."* Because schools, by 
and large, have oeen shaped by the domi- 
nant culture, current classroom instruc- 
tion tends to be geared toward meeting 
the educational needs of children whose 
prior socialization conforms to that of 
the dominant culture. When children 
come from a cultural background which 
encompasses different forms of learning, 
they may have much more difficulty mak- 
ing the adjustment to school because the 
school environment tends not to validate 
or draw upon the skills and experiences 
that they bring. Improving achievement, 
then, involves some alignment between 
the culture of the school and that of the 
home. While many efforts to improve 
school achievement are premised on the 
idea that minority families must learn to 
conform to the culture of the school, this 
analysis suggests diat the onus for changing 
this alignment falls equally, if not more 
heavily, on the shoulders of professional 
educators. 



Implications of Cultural Differences 
for Early Care and Education 

Located at the very nexus between home 
and school, early childhood programs play 
a critical role in the learning and social- 
ization process. For many children, early 
care and education programs will be their 
first exposure to a group learning envi- 
ronment. Depending upon the type of 
interaction which occurs, the impact can 
be extremely positive or negative. Pro- 
grams which understand, acknowledge and 
build upon the socialization that a child 
has received from family and community 
have been much more successful at im- 
proving intellectual, cognitive and social 
outcomes for minority children. Consider 
the experience of the Kamehameha 
Elementary Education Program (KEEP) 
in Honolulu, Hawaii. After 15 years of 
continuous research and development, this 
program demonstrates how academic 
achievement can be significandy improved 
by drawing upon the strengths of a child's 
home and community learning experi- 
ences. For example, KEEP teachers pat- 
terned classroom group discussions after 
Hawaiian "talk" story. A traditional con- 
versational style still common among 
Hawaiian adults, "talk story" is a lively, 
rapid-fire dialogue during which partici- 
pants informally take turns speaking and 
often more than one person speaks at a 
time. Similarly, the KEEP program rec- 
ognized and validated the strong peer ori- 
entation of Hawaiian children by creating 
independent peer learning centers. These 
took advantage of the children's already 
developed skills in supporting each others 
growth and shaping their learning activi- 
ties with minimal adult supervision. 9 
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While this was an elementary educa- 
tion program, the concepts can be ac- 
commodated to the early childhood field 
where children arc learning to interact 
and support one another. Programs which 
fail to incorporate children's culture nin 
several risks. At the very least, they may 
miss important opportunities to promote 
a child's cognitive and social growdi. More 
seriously, cultural ly inappropriate pro- 
grams can increase apathy and school fail- 
ure among children. If the activities in 
the center are uncngaging and conflict 
with (or worse disrespect) the child's past 
experience, they may turn children off 
from the schooling process. Past presi- 
dent of the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children, Barbara 
Bowman observes, "when [young] chil- 
dren find that the way they talk and act is 
not understood or appreciated in schools, 
they are apt to become confused or dis- 
engaged. And their rejection by school 
presages their rejection of the school. 10 " 

Early childhood programs that do not 
try to knit home ehildrearing practices 
into their philosophy may in fact fully 
socialize children to the norms of the 
dominant culture. But if this socializa- 
tion causes the child to reject or fail to 
understand the culture of his or her fam- 
ily and community, dire consequences may 
result. The home culture is the vehicle 
through which families transmit to their 
children a sense of identity, an under- 
standing of how to relate to other people 
and a sense of belonging. Children no 
longer socialized to the norms of the family 
or community risk losing their sense of 
identity and connection. Often diey learn 
behaviors outside the home that alienate 
them from those very groups which should 
serve as their primary source of emo- 
tional and physical support — family and 
community. Although it is a common ex- 



ample, eye contact is viewed very differ- 
ently among cultures. 'In mainstream U.S. 
society, children who fail to make eye 
contact when speaking with an adult may 
be viewed as dishonest, shy or inatten- 
tive. In many other cultures, however, 
children are taught to avoid direct cye- 
contact with an adult because it is seen as 
a sign of disrespect. 1 1 A caregiver who 
socializes children to "look me in the 
eyes" may unknowingly lead them to of- 
fend adults from their own community. 
While this may sound simplistic, it en- 
compasses the greater issue of power re- 
lationships between adults and children. 

Some believe that die dangers of placing 
children into culturally inappropriate care 
arc greatest for very young children. Ron 
Lally, a researcher with the Center for 
Child and Family Studies at Far West 
Labs, explains: 

According to developmental psychologists 
like Mahler and Erikson, children between 
the ages of 0-2 are in the midst of forming 
the core of their identity They are just 
beginning to acquire preferences and be- 
liefs. The development of this identity oc- 
curs in large part by incorporating the view 
held by the adults who care tor them. If 
the views of those adults are negative and 
inconsistent with the values of the family 
and community, the impact on a child's 
sense of identity could be devastating. 

According to Lily Wong Fillmore, the 
task facing the field of early care and 
education is the development of: 

Programs that build on the families' ca- 
pacity to provide their children with the 
experiences that will not only facilitate 
their future functioning in school but will 
also allow them to become competent mem- 
bers of their own societies in ways that 
are important to the particular group. 
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Hintil Kuu Ca 

Perched high amidst the urban forest of 
the Oakland hills, Hind! Kuu Ca cur- 
rently serves more than 1 10 children. The 
majority are Native Americans who col- 
lectively represent more than 60 differ- 
ent tribal groups. Though most of the 
families who use the center live a good 
distance away, the Native American par- 
ents, grandparents and community mem- 
bers who joined together to select the 
center's current location, chose it because 
of its proximity to nature. In addition to 
serving pre-school children, Hinti' runs 
an after-school program for children up 
through sixth grade. 

Currendy run by the Oakland school 
district as one of die state subsidized ch ild 
development programs, Hintil Kuu Ca 
originally was started by a parent coop- 
erative. The impetus for its creation was 
the American Indian community's grow- 
ing concern over their children's high 
drop-out rates. At the time, American 
Indian children were dropping out of 
school as early as third grade and virtu- 
ally none were completing high school. 
The community felt that at least part of 
the explanation for their children's aca- 
demic failure was that Native Americans 
isolated in an urban environment were 
hard pressed to find the community in- 
stitutions and familial supports that could 
offer their children a strong sense of self- 
identity and pride and help to bridge the 
chasm between the home and school. 

From its inception, Hintil was designed 
with several goals in mind. First, it was 
viewed as a transitional place where par- 
ents and children could be introduced to 
the educational system. Second, the cur- 
riculum was designed to build the confi- 



dence and the skills that Native Ameri- 
can children would need to succeed in an 
interracial school system. Third, Hintil 
was seen as a forum where parents could 
come together to provide each other with 
much needed support and advice. These 
goals continue to influence the design 
and die development of Hindi's program. 
Parent Corinne Davis states: 

Hintil helps children become aware of who 
they are. This is really important particu- 
larly when children get out into the larger 
school system. Schools don't teach cul- 
ture. In most schools, the stories told about 
Native Americans are based on miscon- 
ceptions and stereotypes. In my son's class- 
room, stories about American Indians made 
the other children laugh. A strong sense of 
cultural identify is crucial preparation for 
his entry into school. 

Hindi's Native American focus is alive 
in the classrooms. On the walls of the 
large spacious rooms hang photographs 
of Native Americans and various forms 
of Native American art work created by 
both masters and the young children diein- 
selves. Each room has a reading corner 
with a wide range of children's books in- 
cluding an impressive selection of diose 
that tell Native American stories and de- 
scribe the various lifestyles of different 
tribal groups. 

In addition to promoting school readi- 
ness by helping children learn their col- 
ors, shapes and numbers, teachers at Hindi 
consciously seek to teach children values 
important to the Native American com- 
munity, such as respect for elders, care 
for others, the importance of sharing and 
respect for Indian things. The singing of 
Native American songs in various tribal 
languages and the thump of the drum 
may be heard everyday in the center. At 
Hintil, activities arc designed to promote 
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each child's sense of pride in his or her 
heritage and understanding of other tribal 
groups. Teacher Marlene Hcltran explains: 

One of the programs first objectives is to 
make the children feel good about them- 
selves, Students watch television, too, and 
see stereotypical images. Sometimes chil- 
dren don't even know what tribe they are 
from. When this happens, we help them 
find out about their identify. We also spend 
time talking about the characteristics of 
various tribes, such as their housing, foods 
and ceremonial dress. For this age group, 
it is important to keep the curriculum simple. 
For example, we can't talk about where 
reservations are located because children 
do not yet understand the concept of lo- 
cation. Most of the information is shared 
through show and tell and experiential 
activities. 

Often center resources are enriched 
by contributions from the community. 
Money in the parent fund is set aside to 
support consultants so that, for example, 
a Sioux mother may teach die children 
how to make bonnets of safety pins or a 
Navajo artist may instruct the children 
in the intricacies of traditional pottery. 

In many ways, this practice is a hold- 
over from Hindi's early days when par- 
ents and grandparents were a regular part 
of the classroom. At that time, non-work- 
ing parents were expected to help out in 
the classroom at least once a week. Widi 
this, children benefited from interaction 
with the role models and lower adult- 
child ratios. Moo, parents were able to 
gain a better understanding of how die 
center operated and how they could par- 
ticipate in dieir child's education. When 
Hindi first opened, many of the parents 
viewed schools with distrust and alien- 
ation. Center staff offer the following 
insight: 




Indian parents are not passive merely be- 
cause they do not march in and take charge 
in a classroom. Do not expect parents to 
be comfortable at first. Parents and grand- 
parents need time to get used to the idea 
of making decisions concerning their child's 
education. The fact is, most adults have 
had negative experiences throughout their 
life with boarding schools, which were gov- 
ernment institutions. These institutions were 
designed to strip Indian people of their 
culture, and they did. Boarding schools were 
controlled by White people who were in- 
sensitive and unsympathetic towards the 
needs of Indian people. Inevitably, educa- 
tion was not a priority among Indian fami- 
lies as it should have been. The main focus 
was to regain the culture we had been 
stripped of. Hintil has struggled to change 
the attitude of our Indian people regarding 
education. It has taken 17 years to see the 
change. Children who were in the pro- 
gram at two and a half are now attending 
local colleges. 

While parents still play an active role 
in school decision-making and curricu- 
lum design, the level, of parent participa- 
tion unfortunately has dropped in recent 
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yiiars. Parent Janet King attributes this 
to changes in the program's eligibility 
guidelines. Several years ago die loss of 
federal funding meant that the center oould 
only survive if it was adopted into rile 
school district system of state subsidized 
child development centers. According to 
state eligibility rules, however, families 
can only enroll children in the center if 
both parents are either working or stu- 
dents. This regulation effectively elimi- 
nated the families v/ith non-working 
parents who were much more likely to 
have the time to participate on a regular 
basis. She says, "it has really undermined 
the program. We [meaning the parents 
who currently use the program] have the 
talent but no time to share." 

Three out of the ten teachers at the 
center and all of the classroom instruc- 
tional assistants are Native American. 
Teachers are selected through a consen- 
sus of the interview committee made up 
of supervisor, staff and parents. Criteria 
include familiarity with Indian culture and 
the Indian community, experience in teach- 
ing, awareness of concepts of child de- 
velopment and the ability to discipline 
children in a way that is sensitive to In- 



dian culture (e.g. not singling a child out 
in front of his or her peers). While the 
community has always felt the ideal is to 
have Native American staff, parents arc 
comfortable with the non-Indian teach- 
ers. Many have been at the center for 
years, Parent Janet King explains that the 
non-Indian teachers have made tremen- 
dous efforts to educate themselves. Some- 
times they have made mistakes, like 
teaching a traditional dance during a season 
when it was not appropriate, but they 
work at informing themselves. 

Cathy Moran has been associated with 
Hintil throughout its long history and 
recently retired as acting director. Ac- 
cording to her, die center has been ex- 
tremely successful. When Hindi first began 
it was part of larger effort which included 
Title VII programs for elementary and 
secondary grades. When all three pro- 
grams were in place-, the drop out rate 
was reduced from the high 90 percent 
range to between 30 and 40 percent. Un- 
fortunately programs for children beyond 
6th grade were dismantled when federal 
funding dried up, even though the need 
continues. 



Limited Availability of Training 
and Resources 

Hintil Kuu Ca demonstrates the impor- 
tance of centers employing staff persons 
who understand the cultural backgrounds 
of the children they serve and are able to 
use this awareness to provide culturally 
as well as developmen tally appropriate care. 

Child care providers can improve their 
awareness and sensitivity to cross-cultural 
issues through training and staff devel- 
opment activities. They can also read the 
available literature, which for the most 
part falls into two categories. The first 



encompasses materials that provide 
overarching principles, techniques or ap- 
proaches for working with culturally di- 
verse children of any ethnic backgrounds. 
The second category includes publica- 
tions about the specific practices of par- 
ticular groups. Some materials attempt 
to cover general principles as well as pro- 
vide information about specific ethnic 
groups. 

Some of the best materials in this area 
have been produced by the Program for 
Infant Toddler Caregivers (PICT). These 
include a thoughtful and informative video 
which is available through the California 
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Department of Education. Entitled "Ten 
Keys to Culturally Sensitive Child Care," 
the video together with the accompany- 
ing guide are designed to help "infant/ 
toddler care givers (1) better understand 
themselves and how they are influenced 
by their own cultural beliefs (2) better 
understand the children and families they 
serve and (3) learn a process of relating 
to cultural issues that will help them be- 
come more effective care givers." 12 Simi- 
larly, Multicultural Issues in Child Care by 
Janet GonzaIez.-Alena shows how child 
care providers can take a more sensitive, 
less biased approach to establishing cross- 
cultural communications and handling 
cultural conflicts in approaches to care. 
For example, the handbook describes how 
mothers from some cultures may expect 
their very young children to use the toi- 
let at a center, rather than diapers, be- 
cause their own attunement to their child's 
body language allows them to know ex- 
actly when it is time for the child to go 
to the bathroom: 

If you understand the mother's experience, 
her point of view, and her definition of 
toilet training, your attitude toward her 
will be different than if you, without this 
understanding, just look at her as lacking 
in knowledge. The parent too might have 
a more accepting attitude of you and your 
caregiving practices if you had had a con- 
versation with her about how the care of 
infants and toddlers in groups is different 
from caring for one baby alone at home. u 

The National Association for the Edu- 
cation of Young Children has also pro- 
duced some training materials. While most 
NAEYC publications focus on techniques 
for reducing prejudices through the de- 
velopment of an anti-bias curriculum 
(which will be discussed in more depth 
later in this chapter), a few; notably Un- 
dmtanding the Multicultural Experience in 
Early Childhood Education and various ar- 



ticles appearing in Young Children attempt 
to provide more information about what 
constitutes culturally appropriate care for 
various ethnic groups. 

The available materials are limited how- 
ever, and those existing do not yet cover 
the full range of ethnic or age groups. 
For example, information about child care 
practice for Southeast Asian children, who 
themselves comprise several sub-groups, 
is virtually non-existent to date. While 
some materials offer useful guidelines for 
individual practitioners, virtually no work 
exists on the ramifications of culturally 
appropriate care in program design or in 
local and state child care policy. More- 
over, while relevant materials are pro- 
duced by a wide variety of institutions 
from universities to non-profits to pro- 
fessional associations, there is no cen- 
tralized clearinghouse dedicated to making 
this information easily available. To gain 
access to them requires extensive search- 
ing and individual motivation on the part 
of providers. 

In spite of the resources and research 
that do exist, information on culturally 
appropriate practice does not appear to 
be reaching the typical child care pro- 
vider. Issues of diversity have yet to be 
incorporated into those guidelines that 
have gained widespread acceptance within 
the field. No mechanism exists for en- 
suring that child care workers are ex- 
posed to information on cultural and 
linguistic diversity as part of their regu- 
lar preparation for working with children. 

The most well recognized guidelines 
defining what constitutes appropriate care 
in early childhood programs were devel- 
oped by the National .Association for the 
Education of Young Children. Develop- 
mentally Appropriate Practice in Early Child- 
hood Programs Serving Children From Birth 
to Eight is a valiant effort to establish 
standards within a field which previously 
lacked a written consensus about what 
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constituted "quality" child care. Over the 
years, these guidelines have become in- 
creasingly used by practitioners and edu- 
cators throughout trie child care field to 
define practice and shape programs. Their 
creation grew out of a fear that the strong 
focus on early development of academic 
skills being demanded by the public was 
causing child care programs to adopt meth- 
ods that did not take into account die 
full range of basic developmental needs 
of young children. The NAEYC docu- 
ment addresses this through guidelines 
for curriculum design and teaching strat- 
egies based upon the age and individual 
needs of a child. The document paved 
the way for the field to begin examining 
its assumptions about what constitutes 
appropriate, quality care. 

As it is currently written, however, the 
dor nent does not explicitly discuss how 
culture or language issues should be taken 
into account in the development of ap- 
propriate teaching strategies and curricula. 
Consequently, as these guidelines have 
gained in popularity, concerns have grown 
about their suitability for teachers who 
work with children who do not come 
from the dominant culture. Janice Jipson 
analysed teachers' reactions to the NAEYC 
guidelines for developmcn tally appropriate 
practices. Her study found that some 
teachers felt the document overstrcsscd 
the dominant culture's emphasis on the 
importance of a child's individualism and 
autonomy. For instance, they felt that die 
promotion of activities emphasizing the 
"child as knowledge constructor" ran 
counter to Asian traditions that believe 
in adults taking a more direct role in die 
child's learning. Similarly, a Native Ameri- 
can teacher felt that the stress on teach- 
ing a child to think and act for him or 
herself ignored the importance of encour- 
aging children to value thinking and act- 
ing on behalf of family and community. 



In the recently published report Car- 
ingFor the Future, Abbey Cohen and Carol 
Stevens write: 

While child development is a universal phe- 
nomenon, practices that are considered ac- 
ceptable in a child care or education setting 
are often bound to the dominant culture. 
Cultural differences in expectations about 
children's behavior and activities sometimes 
lead to very different curricula and struc- 
ture in child care settings... Until child de- 
velopment standards are examined in 
practice in multicultural settings, consen- 
sus about quality criteria can mask a cer- 
tain lack of agreement regarding specifics 
in curriculum or actual practice. 

In 1990, the National Advisory Panel 
for the Head Start Evaluation Project 
recognized die importance of gaining a 
better understanding of how programs 
worked for different populations when it 
called for further research on the appli- 
cability of Head Start to ethnically di- 
verse groups. "There is a need for reliable 
and valid information about what works, 
why it works, for whom it works, and 
under what conditions." 14 

No system exists for ensuring that the 
information which is available regarding 
culturally appropriate practice is a regu- 
lar part of the training received by indi- 
viduals who become child care providers. 
California, like most of the United States, 
lacks a cohesive, integrated system for 
training and certification for early care 
and education programs. First, many 
people begin working in the field of child 
care with litde or no formal training. Of- 
ten, child care workers first start work- 
ing as a classroom instructional assistant 
then obtain training after they have al- 
ready begun caring for children. Second, 
there is litde incentive to obtain train- 
ing. The wages of child care workers are 
extremely low even for the most highly 
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trained staff persons. Third, while Cali- 
fornia is one of 29 states which do man- 
date some training for child care providers, 
these requirements are not stringent. Six 
to 24 units of early childhood coursework 
is the norm for professionals working with 
children under five years old — compared 
to kindergarten teachers who must have 
graduate training. 

The training opportunities and programs 
that do exist for early childhood profes- 
sionals are fragmented across several dif- 
ferent systems including the community 
colleges, vocational education programs, 
the California Department of Education, 
Head Start centers, school districts and 
Montessori programs, to name a few. 
There is little coordination of efforts, no 
common curricular standards and no 
mechanism for transferring credits from 
courses taken in one system to another. 

Frustrated by this, Pacific Oaks Col- 
lege in Los Angeles has embarked upon 
an effort to develop a more integrated 
system of recruitment and training. This 
began in June of 1991 with a two day 
seminar of key early childhood profes- 
sionals and trainers who drew up nine 
major recommendations for the devel- 
opment of an integrated system. In their 
report, cultural and language diversity as 
a unit was identified early as one of the 
three essential elements of a training 
framework for early childhood profes- 
sionals. Members of the initial team con- 
vened by Pacific Oaks are continuing to 
meet in smaller work groups to develop 
an implementation plan for their recom- 
mendations. In the meantime, however, 
California is a long way away from an 
integrated system for training early care 
and education professionals. 

Meanwhile, it is still possible for indi- 
vidual centers to provide staff the chance 
to enhance their skills in working with 
children of different ethnic backgrounds. 



Activities can include workshops on the 
cultural backgrounds of children in a cen- 
ter; training on working with children 
and families who come from ethnic back- 
grounds different from the providers; en- 
couraging staff from various ethnic 
backgrounds to share their respective 
knowledge about working with children 
from their communities; or exposing staff 
to written materials on culturally appro- 
priate practice. These activities should 
be encouraged whether centers serve 
single, dual or multiple ethnic and lan- 
guage groups. No matter how many dif- 
ferent children are being cared for at a 
center, staff should be skilled in learning 
about and honoring the developmental 
messages each may be receiving at home. 
At this point, however, litdc is known 
about the extent to which centers engage 
in such staff development activities. 



Recruiting Staff from 
the Community 

Improvements in training and staff edu- 
cation, however, are only part of the pic- 
ture. Hiring staff who reflect the ethnicity 
of the children is essential. According to 
the California Department of Education 
guidelines for state subsidized care, 
Exemplary Program Standards^ site admin- 
istrators should as often as possible, "re- 
cruit and hire site personnel who ire fluent 
in the languages spoken by the children 
and are representative of and sensitive to 
the cultures of the children being served." 

Hiring community members and par- 
ents is a fundamental principle of the 
Head Start model and considered one of 
the keys to its success. 

Caregivers of die same ethnic back- 
ground can serve as role models for chil- 
dren and are important sources of 
knowledge and expertise for center staff. 
Perhaps even more importantly, the unique 
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attributes of how a community rears its 
children can be very subtle. Culture in- 
fluences everything from the body lan- 
guage an adult uses to convey affection 
or disapproval to how children arc in- 
cluded in conversation. The reading of 
materials or attendingof workshops can- 
not replace the understanding and ex- 
pertise gained from having grown up as 
a member of a particular community. Most 
of us cannot precisely explain why we do 
things a certain way — we just know that 
we do it and it seems to feel right, and 
that it would probably be very difficult 
to teach. Usually these attributes have 
grown up with us from childhood. 

The video Essential Connections: Ten Keys 
to Culturally Sensitive Child Care stresses 
that hiring some caregivers of the same 
cultural backgrounds as children in a center 
is vital to a culturally appropriate pro- 
gram for children aged 0-3. This helps 
to ensure that the practices of the center 
are in harmony with the beliefs of die 
home. "When the caregiver reflects the 
culture of die children served, parents 
and caregiver are more likely to have a 
common vision of the person they want 
die child to become/* When this com- 
mon vision exists, caregiver and family 
members are able to work together to 
ground an infant in the culture of the 
community and thus ensure that the child 
grows up with the self confidence, com- 
petence and connection which comes from 
having a strong sense of cultural identity. 

Consider the experience of the Foun- 
dation Center, a non-profit organization 
which operates 23 centers throughout 
California. A fundamental principle of 
their program is hiring staff from each 
community being served. Though the 
Foundation Center began its work with 
Latino farmworkers, it has since expanded 
to administering centers located in a 



wide variety of ethnic communities. Co- 
Director Antonia Lopez, writes: 

Each of the centers is different. Even in 
the 14 centers where the home language 
is Spanish and ever)*one at the centers speak 
Spanish all of the time, each reflects the 
cultural values and practices of the people 
it serves. In each case, the environment 
mirrors their particular cultural heritage, 
mores and world view. Take for example, 
noise level. At Winters, a rural program 
housed in a farm labor camp outside of 
Sacramento, on any day of the week you 
can sit in the almond orchard and hear the 
wind rustle the leaves in the trees or see it 
cause ripples in the fields of grasses that 
surround the center. In the center, there is 
a sense of peace and calm.. .it's "quiet." 
The children, parents and staff are country 
people. They use soft voices, they don't 
speak fast, they stop to look at you as you 
become part of their environment 

On the other hand, at the David Roberti 
Center in Los Angeles, it feels and moves 
like a Latin American city. The center faces 
a raucous street busy with motor and pe- 
destrian traffic Many parents take several 
buses to get their kids to the center and 
then take several more to get to work. In 
the center everyone likes to chit chat, they 
talk faster, they move faster, their bubbly 
voices and spirits punctuate the air like 
wind chimes on a balmy summer morning. 

Everything about how the centers run 
is embedded in the culture of the people — 
what is acceptable noise level, what are 
appropriate adult-child interactions, how 
they talk about problems, what they say 
at parent'meetings. Because the staff come 
from the communities, we don't have to 
worry about "cultural conflicts" or to plan 
inservices on cultural awareness. They re- 
late with the families and respond to them 
naturally. Staff is often not even conscious 
of what they do that is culturally appro- 
priate. 
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In order to gain a better sense of how 
often there is this kind of family cultural 
match for children in care, California To- 
morrow used its survey to investigate how 
many centers with a child from particu- 
lar racial groups also had at least one 
staff person of the same racial background 
involved in caring for the children. Most 
white children are in centers with at least 
one white provider. Significant numbers 
of minority children are in centers where 
not even one adult is from the same ra- 
cial background. For example, more than 
half of the centers caring for at least one 
Asian child do not have Asian staff. Please 
see figure 3. 

Racial match, however, is only a gen- 
eral indicator of whether a child and pro- 
vider may be from the same community. 
It does not, for example, detect impor- 
tant class differences, or distinguish be- 
tween the specific ethnic groups subsumed 
within broad racial categories. Our sur- 
vey results suggest that these more spe- 
cific matches may be even less likely. For 
example, an analysis of whether Asian 
children are in centers with at least one 



Figure 3. Percent of child care centers with children from given 
racial groups that also employ staff from those same groups. 
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caregiver who speaks their home language 
shows a much lower match by the lan- 
guages spoken by specific groups e.g. Viet- 
namese, Cantonese, Tagalog. 

Matches are also more common in 
larger centers. This result is not surpris- 
ing given that larger centers have more 
staff positions to fill on the whole. Please 
see figure 4. 
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Percent of child care centers with children from given racial groups 
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Figure 5. Percent of subsidized and non-subsidized centers with children from 
given racial groups that also employ staff from those same groups. 
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Figure 6. Percent of centers w : th large numbers of children from given racial 
groups that also employ staff from those same groups. 
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Moreover, when we looked at data for 
centers that reported serving children 
whose childcare costs were partially paid 
for by a government agency or program, 
we found that the subsidized centers were 
more likely than non-subsidized centers 
to have staff that matched the ethnicity 
of children of color. Please see figure 5. 

Finally, it is important to recognize 
that centers are generally better at hiring 
staff who reflect their children's racial 
background when they serve significant 
numbers of children from that particular 
racial background. Centers serving chil- 
dren solely or predominandy from one 
racial group almost always had a staff 
person from the same racial background. 
This likelihood, however, was significandy 
less if the children being served were Asian. 
Please see figure 6. 

These statistics suggest that centers 
do, in fact, make an effort to hire staff 
who reflect the racial background of the 
children in their care, particularly when 
the numbers of children are large. They 
also suggest, however, that considerable 
attention needs to be paid to situations 
where only a few children from a par- 
ticular group attend a center. In some 
ways, children in these situations can be 
viewed as being the most in need of the 
presence of an adult caregiver from the 
same background, because such children 
do not have access to the support of peers 
from their community, and small num- 
bers mean that their culturally specific 
needs may be easily overlooked. 

The ability to ensure the presence of 
staff that is representative of the com- 
munity served by a center is an issu of 
recruitment, training and retention. The 
Foundation Center, described here, il- 
lustrates one innovative approach to ad- 
dressing this issue. 



The Foundation 
Center 

The Foundation Center began operating 
child care centers in 1980 when it sub- 
mitted a bid to the California Depart- 
ment of Education to take over three 
centers in financial trouble. The Foun- 
dation Center now administers 23 cen- 
ters, all funded by the Child Development 
Division of CDE. 

A fundamental principle of the Foun- 
dation Center approach is the recruit- 
ment and training of teachers from the 
communities served. Co-Director Antonia 
Lopez explains, 

When we first started, we found that most 
of the existing teachers were not from the 
same culture as the children. The teachers 
were frustrated because they weren't get- 
ting the results they wanted. There was an 
invisible distance created by barriers of lan- 
guage and culture. Children were acting 
out and teachers were having difficulty form- 
ing relationships with parents... We real- 
ized that in order to have an emotionally 
safe environment, we needed to find a 
way to bring people from the community 
into the center as staff. But we did not 
want them to simply become teacher's 
aides — children are already too accustomed 
to seeing members of the community in 
secondary, subservient roles. 

Most of our parents believe that education 
is the door to a better future for their chil- 
dren, but many of them tell us that they 
are not prepared to help their children and 
believe it is necessary to give them up to 
the schools. Our goal is to help the par- 
ents stay connected with their children. 
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PROFILE 



The Foundation 
Center needed to 
train people who 
might wot speak 
English, have had 
little access to formal 
education, and have 
no prior training in 
child development. 



We want to help them expand their aware- 
ness of their power and role as the pri- 
mary educator, mentor and advocate for 
their children. We want to help the. chil- 
dren stay connected with their parents and 
see themselves as part of a healthy, thriv- 
ing and successful cultural community. 

In this spirit, the Foundation Center 
developed its own training and recruit- 
ment strategy. Their program enables 
members of the community — ranging 
from migrant laborers to garment work- 
ers to fast food workers — to start as en- 
try-level teaching assistants and emerge 
five years later with a California Children's 
Center permit and an American 
Montessori Society credential. Training 
is a regular part of each employee's job, 
mostly focussing on the Montessori cur- 
riculum. All staff receive 15 days of paid 
training a year for which they are able to 
receive college credit. 

When the Foundation Center first 
started operating child care centers, they 
evaluated a number of different curricula 
in terms of cultural and linguistic appro- 
priateness and the practicality of using it 
to train staff. Originally, they did not even 
consider Montessori because they thought 
it would be too rigid and structured. How- 
ever, a closer analysis of the other cur- 
ricula such as High Scope, Alerta and 
Nuevas Fronteras revealed that they were 
not appropriate for the people the Foun- 
dation Center intended to train. More 
like frameworks than curricula, they re- 
quired hiring people with a background 
in child development to interpret them. 
The Foundation Center needed to train 
people who might not speak English, have 
had little access to formal education, and 
have no prior training in child develop- 
ment. They needed a curriculum that they 
could install over a period of years. 

Montessori turned out to be a more 
effective curriculum for addressing these 



needs. Designed to help children become 
independent, self-sufficient members of 
society who know how to participate in 
the world, Montessori is also a non-threat- 
ening approach to teaching adults about 
the physical development of the child and 
what constitutes developmentally appro- 
priate activities. The first area of study 
in Montessori is practical life. Because it 
starts with concepts that adults already 
understand, uses objects from the home, 
and supports the parents' childrcaringand 
socialization values, the Montessori cur- 
riculum is a perfect bridge between home 
and school. Lopez says, "With regard to 
the 'home language, home culture* ap- 
proach, the question that we are some- 
times asked is 'how do you prepare' die 
child for 'other cultures' and dealing with 
bias? The xMontessori approach attempts 
to place the child first in their family, 
then in their community and then as a 
citizen of the world." 

The Montessori program also provides 
adults with an opportunity to develop 
their basic academic skills. For example, 
many adults are learning math and arith- 
metic skills for the first time as they are 
introduced to the sensorial unit. Antonia 
Lopez believes diat one of the strengths 
of the program is they can maximize die 
thrill that develops when a 30- or 40-year 
old figures out how to add — and this en- 
thusiasm then transfers when she or he 
turns around to teach the newly acquired 
skill to a child. The adult is sensitive to 
the challenge facing die child and the 
awe that comes with mastering the skill. 

According to training director Marjoric 
Farmer, the Foundation Center specifi- 
cally seeks to meet the realities of the 
communities in which the centers oper- 
ate. First, teachers in training are offered 
on-site study time so that they may also 
learn the skills of study itself Often they 
are given written questions so they can 
practice giving direcdy corresponding 
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answers. They also organize discussion 
groups in which a facilitator encourages 
each person to contribute, ask questions, 
and be enriched by the comments of other 
teachers. This format draws upon the ex- 
isting strcngdis of the teachers since most 
come from communities in which they 
have already been taught how to work as 
a team. Marjorie explains, "We can't leave 
it to chance.. M any of the teachers haven't 
had parents or other role models who 
have gone on in education," 

Second, the program accommodates 
the language background of the teachers 
by both offering instruction in multiple 
languages and allowing them to turn in 
homework in whatever language they 
choose. Third, teachers read about and 
discuss the lives of inspirational figures 
from communities of color, such as 
Ghandi, Martin Luther King, Rigoberta 
Menchu and Marian Wright Edelmen. 
"Studying their lives and ideas provides 
an understanding of the struggle for peace 
and justice and how to go beyond the 
obstacles we face," explains Marjorie. 
Finally, the program seeks to work at the 
pace of the teachers. The training takes 
place over a period of five years, and teach- 
ers can take longer if needed. Teachers 
are paid during the entire program so 
they do not have to worry about surviv- 
ing financially. 

Providing these unique trainings are 
well-known Montessori trainers with years 
of experience, And because the Founda- 
tion Center had difficulty finding 
Montessori instructors from the United 
States who could teach in Spanish, many 
of these faculty come from other regions 
of the world including Chile and other 
parts of Central and South America . The 
faculty is oonstandy reviewing and revising 
the curriculum to ensure it is appropri- 
ate. One of the most recent developments 
is a program to foster apprentices who 
will eventually join or replace the origi- 



nal team of core 
trainers. Appren- 
tices are Founda- 
tion Center teachers 
who have finished 
their Montessori 
training, worked in 
the classroom for 
more than two 
years, and been 
identified for their 
expertise in deliv- 
ering a particular 
component of the curriculum. 

The teacher trainings are conducted 
in 4 locations throughout the state. The 
Foundation Center has adopted this state- 
wide training strategy because it is cost 
effective, enables staff to see that they 
are part of a larger team, and fosters net- 
works among teachers across centers. The 
joint trainings also expose the extremely 
diverse staff to one another's cultures, 
even if their own centers primarily serve 
a single ethnic group. Twice a week dur- 
ing the training sessions, staff from vari- 
ous ethnic groups are asked to conduct a 
presentation on their culture. 

In addition, the Foundation Center 
together with 13 head teachers developed 
a 40-day on-the-job-training sequence to 
introduce new employees to the opera- 
tions of a center. The training involves 
activities for new employees such as ob- 
serving a current teacher do some part of 
his/her job (e.g. how snack is served or 
children greeted in the morning). The 
next day, the new teacher does the activ- 
ity and the teacher observes and offers 
suggestions. 

Thus far, the Foundation Center has 
graduated more than 80 teachers. It is 
the largest officially designated Montessori 
school system in the United States. The 
Center eventually hopes to help all of its 
teachers obtain a B.A. degree through 
continued off-site training. 
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JJjJ^QJJj^S Amazingly, this extensive staff devel- 
opment program does not cost "extra" 
money. The centers run by the Founda- 
tion Center receive the same monies as 
other state subsidized programs. The 
Foundation Center, however, has chosen 
to spend money on staff development in- 
stead of cosdy administrative staff. While 
the state rule is that centers can spend no 
more than 15% on administration, the 
Foundation Center only spends 7-9%. 
in part this is possible because the ad- 
ministrative process has been streamlined. 
The central office in Sacramento orders 
supplies for all 23 centers, so they can 
order in bulk and negotiate discounts. 
This office also processes all paperwork. 
When a child enrolls at any center, the 
site director registers the child and sends 
the information to the central office which 
creates a computer file. The director sends 
attendance information via fax to the center 



on a weekly basis and the central office 
uses this to generate nine different re- 
ports required by the state. Because op- 
erations are centralized, each site only 
requires a part-time administrator and 
they have never had to hire clerical sup- 
port. Moreover, because the Foundation 
Center spends so much time on staff de- 
velopment, administrators from the cen- 
tral office no longer need to spend time 
supervising staff at die more established 
sites. This also means that the Founda- 
tion Center has not needed to hire new 
central office staff as they have expanded 
to new sites. Instead, administrators such 
as Antonia Lopez simply shift their time 
from the more established sites to die 
newer sites which need dieir assistance 
in developing quality programs. Experi- 
enced site directors also mentor each other 
in particular areas, or serve as "buddies" 
for new managers. 



Using Ethnic Diversity To Foster 
Appreciation and Understanding 

Understanding die distinct cultures of 
children in care is critical. But most of 
the surveyed child care centers reported 
working with racially mixed groups of 
children, and this indicates a tremendous 
opportunity to foster the ability of chil- 
dren to understand and appreciate diver- 
sity. Research on the development of 
children's self-concepts and attitudes to- 
wards others contradict the common myth 
that children are "innocent" and unaf- 
fected by the biases of society. 15 By the 
age of two or three, children notice racial 
and gender differences. By the age of four, 
color becomes affectively laden even 
though the child still lacks a sophisticated 
understanding of race. African American 
children are likely to have an emotional 



response to particular skin colors at an 
even younger age. 16 Even at this young 
age, children are able to observe and be 
affected by society's spoken and unspo- 
ken biases against people who are different. 

Providers can have a significant im- 
pact on young children's understanding 
of and reaction to difference. Children 
learn about differences and similarities 
through their observations and experi- 
ences with adults. Intentionally or not, 
teachers communicate to children their 
own views, biases and stereotypes. Con- 
sequendy, teachers unaware of how to 
deal appropriately witii issues of preju- 
dice, may inadvertendy take actions or 
make comments which promote bias in 
children. For example, celebrating eth- 
nic holidays and eating foods from vari- 
ous countries is often used by teachers to 
inform children about other cultures. 
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Many early childhood professionals, in- 
cluding anti-bias curriculum expert Louise 
Dennan Sparks, worry that this approach 
can deteriorate into "tourist curriculum." 

Tourist curriculum is both patronizing, em- 
phasizing the "exotic" differences between 
cultures, and trivializing, dealing not with 
the real-life daily problems and experi- 
ence o f different peoples. . . Children " visit " 
non -White cultures and then "go home" 
to the daily classroom, which reflects only 
the dominant culture... What it fails to com- 
municate is real understanding. 

On the other hand, teachers appro- 
priately trained in how to handle issues 
of bias can help to foster a positive 
appreciation of diversity, increase cross- 
cultural understanding and negate 
stereotypes. Teachers can serve as posi- 
tive role models for children and design 
classroom activities that facilitate posi- 
tive interaction between children who dif- 
fer in gender, ability, class and race. 



Adopting An Anti-Bias Approach 

In recent years, concern about these is- 
sues has led a growing number of educa- 
tion researchers and praeti doners to work 
on the development of techniques to help 
young children confront biases and ste- 
reotypes before they transform into real 
racism or arc internalized in die form of 
negative self-images and attitudes. Pro- 
duced by the National Association for 
the Education of Young Children, the 
Anti-Bias Curriculum developed by the 
Anti-Bias Curriculum Task Force, headed 
by Louise Dennan -Sparks, currendy rep- 
resents the most comprehensive set of 
guidelines to help early childhood pro- 
fessionals address bias in the classroom. 
It seeks to assist teachers in empowering 
children to develop positive self-images, 
think critically about diversity and stand 



up for diemselves and others in the face 
of injustice. These guidelines include sug- 
gestions for helping children to resist ste- 
reotyping and discriminatory behavior, 
learn assertion and empathy, and involve 
parents in addressing issues of bias. 

A key principal of the Anti-Bias Cur- 
riculum is the creation of an antibias 
environment in the classroom. The check- 
list below was developed to help teachers 
assess the extent to which they success- 
fully address issues of bias in their 
classroom's physical design and activities. 



ANTI-BIAS CHECKLIST FOR THE CLASSROOM 
Do you use materials or activities that teach about: 

1. All the children, families, and staff in your program. 

2. Contemporary children and adults from the major racial/ 
ethnic groups in your community, state, and American society 
in their families, at work and at play. 

3. Diversity within each racial/ethnic group. 

4. Women and men of various ethnic backgrounds doing 
"jobs in the home" 

5. Women and men of various ethnic backgrounds doing 
"jobs outside the home" including blue collar work, pink collar 
work, and artistic work. 

6. Elderly people of various backgrounds doing a variety of 
activities. 

7. Differently abled people of various backgrounds working, 
being with their families and playing. 

8. Diversity in family lifestyles, including single mom or dad; 
mom works, dad is at home — dad works, mom is at home; 
mom and dad work; two moms or two dads; extended fami- 
lies; interracial and multiethnic families; foster families, 
families by adoption, families with differently abled members; 
low income families; middle class families. 

9. Individuals of many different backgrounds who contribute 
to our lives including participants in movements for justice. 

— Anti-Bias Curriculum 
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Another important emphasis of the 
Anti-Bias curriculum is the need to teach 
children about stereotypes and prejudices 
through d eve lopmen tally appropriate ac- 
tivities. The following description of the 
Cabrillo College Child Development 
Center offers a concrete example of how 
one institution has used the anti-bias ap- 
proach to shape its entire program. 



The Cabrillo 
Anti-Bias Approach 

The Child Development Center at 
Cabrillo community college was estab- 
lished in die early 1970s as a demonstra- 
tion school for the Early Childhood and 
Family Life Education Department. It 
serves as a teacher training program for 
those working with toddlers through five 
year olds, and has as its particular focus 
Anti-Bias Curriculum and commitment 
to families. As part of a deliberate ad- 
missions policy* children from ethnically* 
economically and structurally diverse fami- 
lies attend die Center. The children, par- 
ents, student teachers (diemselvcs highly 
diverse) and the Center staff benefit from 
a progressive partnership that encour- 
ages the explicit recognition of differ- 
ence in the context of building community. 

The child care center has been housed 
in its current site since 1975, a large build- 
ing incorporating two large classrooms 
that open into outside play areas. There 
are observation rooms, meeting and stu- 
dent classrooms, a "Peace Education" 
children's library, a material's workshop 
and department staff offices. 

'The Anti-Bias approach is central to 
all aspects of training, teaching and ser- 
vice at Cabrillo. Formalized by Louse 
Derman-Sparks (1989), the goal of the 



Anti-Bias Curriculum is to promote a 
strong sense of pride in self and family, 
to support young children's natural in- 
terest in difference in order to counter 
"pre-prejudice," and to help children iden- 
tify stereotyping and bias and be able to 
take stands, alone and with others, on 
their own and others' behalf. 

As children gain their own self iden- 
tity, they also come to recognize differ- 
ences between themselves and others. The 
Anti-Bias Curriculum advocates that part 
of early childhood .education must be to 
help children have appropriate language 
to talk about and appreciate age, gender, 
racial, ethnic, and physical ability differ- 
ences among people. Children also need 
specific age-appropriate skills to stand up 
for themselves and others in the face of 
injustice. 

Another assumption in the Cabrillo 
Anti-Bias approach is that parents are 
children's first, best and lifetime teach- 
ers, and that any attempt to change die 
lives of children must include a mutual 
education process between the parents 
and die Center staff. Parents participate 
in hiring committees, a classroom "par- 
ent co-op," parent meetings, conferences 
and home visits. A staff member is as- 
signed to be available to parents at ar- 
rival and departure times each day to 
maintain an ongoing dialogue between 
the child's world at home and at die Center. 

The Anti-Bias Curriculum recognizes 
that visual cues arc important to children's 
development. Classrooms are covered with 
the children's own artwork because, as 
Cabrillo's director Janis Keyser explains, 
"Children need to know that they arc 
valued. This is a place where their world, 
their families, can be fully represented." 
Cabrillo also uses visual images to break 
down social stereotypes whether they are 
about ethnicity, gender, physical abilities 
or age. The classroom walls are covered 
with posters of children of color, physi- 
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cally disabled children, girls and boys in 
non-stereotypical roles (e.g. girls playing 
with blocks and tools, boys dancing, fa- 
thers cuddling babies). Play areas arc des- 
ignated in both English and Spanish, and 
whenever possible ethnically diverse "tools" 
arc incorporated into the different play 
areas. The program seeks to not only ac- 
knowledge and respect differences in oth- 
ers, but to embed the child/family culture 
into the day-to-day life of the center. For 
example, the dramatic play kitchen fea- 
tures cooking and eating utensils such as 
a bamboo steamer and Japanese 
lacqucrware bowls, both of which arc uti- 
lized in the homes of children in the Center. 

Children at Cabrillo, ranging from two 
to five years of age, enroll in cither full 
day or half day programs. Priority admis- 
sions are given to student and staff fami- 
lies, then families in the general community. 
However, according to Janis, the admis- 
sions policy takes into consideration 
children's ethnicity, family structure, and 
socioeconomic status as well as children's 
age and gender. The goal is to serve a 
broadly diverse group of children for the 
sake of the early childhood student teachers 
as well as for the sake of the children and 
families involved. 

Parents bring their children to Cabrillo 
because of its excellent reputation and spe- 
cifically for the diversity of its children. 
Nontraditional families are common at 
Cabrillo — children raised by grandparents, 
children in Lesbian families, single par- 
ent and foster parent families. Raneta's 
family, for example, is bi-racial. She and 
her husband are European American, and 
their adopted daughter Sierra is African 
American. Raneta worries about Sierra's 
cultural identity. How will outsiders deal 
with her family's bi -racial adoption? What 
prejudices will Sierra face as an African 
American child and how will she deal with 
them? At Cabrillo, Sierra learns about 




non-traditional 
families, about 
her own and oth- 
ers' cultures, and 
about ways to deal 
with bias and ste- 
reotyping. 

In addition to 
an Anti-Bias Cur- 
riculum that is 
culturally and de- 
velopmental ly ap- 
propriate for children, Cabrillo derives 
much of its strength to combat stereo- 
types and appreciate diversity from a part- 
nership between teachers and parents. 
Cabrillo's philosophy involves servicing 
die entire family. In addition to a care- 
fully selected parenting library, parents 
have access to children's books which rep- 
resent die diversity of families served. 
This is significant since people of color 
often have limited access to educational 
resources. The family bulletin board at 
Cabrillo reflects the diversity of families 
that bring their children to this child care 
center. Here children display pictures of 
their family. A Chinese boy has mounted 
pictures of not only his parents, but also 
his grandparents. Cabrillo recognizes that 
for some families, extended relatives play 
an integral rnle in the child's upbringing. 
In fact, grandparents are welcomed at 
Cabrillo and may even take part in tradi- 
tional "parent/teachers" conferences. Pic- 
tures of bi-racial families also reflect the 
ethnically diverse families that Cabrillo 
serves. It is through die acknowledgment 
and recognition of each child's ethnicity 
and family background that Cabrillo has 
strengthened its program. Rather dian 
excluding parents from dieir child's edu- 
cation, Cabrillo embraces parent empow- 
erment This serves as a powerful and 
positive role model for children. 
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PROFILE 



Teaching the Anti-Bias 
Cumculuvt Full Time 

Cabrillo currently employs three master 
teachers. All are European American: two 
speak Spanish. As part of their teacher 
training program, Cabrillo also staffs 18 
half day student teachers and 2 full day 
student "interns." The teachers are highly 
thought of by parents. Raneta explains, 
"Teachers at Cabrillo are intelligent, ver- 
satile, creative and spontaneous. How- 
ever she finds die turnover of student 
teachers each semester to be troublesome. 
Because Cabrillo is a training center, each 
semester means new faces for Sierra, and 
getting used to diem hasn't been easy. 

The Anti-Bias Curriculum is an inte- 
gral and explicit part of Cabrillo's pro- 
jam. Master teachers appear to embrace 
this philosophy and enjoy working with 
Cabrillo's racially diverse students. Mas- 
ter teacher Eric Hoffman has spent much 
of his professional life working on fos- 
tering the joys of diversity. But it wasn't 
until he began working at Cabrillo that 
he first felt successFui with the complexi- 
ties of this issue. According to Eric, 
Cabrillo recognizes that prejudices and 
stereotypes are tangible and serious prob- 
lems, and that staff needs to always be 
specifically looking for and thinking about 
ways to address these issues. He ways 
that the Cabrillo team approach has been 
very supportive of his efforts. He doesn't 
always know what of do in a given situa- 
tion, but the staff supports him in taking 
action. In the classroom, Eric focuses much 
of his work on facilitating diversity through 
providing language, and through group 
problem solving. He is a strong advocate 
of Anti-Bias Curriculum not only to dis- 
pel racial stereotypes, but gender and 
physical stereotypes as well: 



The Anti-Bias Curriculum cannot wait. Chil- 
dren pick up adult silences. Anything that 
adults cannot, will not, talk about is a 
powerful message of fear for children. Chil- 
dren need language to articulate what they 
are experiencing. I have to be so careful 
with these issues. I can't lay out the whole 
history of racism. That would not be fair 
to them: they don't understand historic 
time. But I can deal with their fears about 
differences, their issues about things that 
are happening at their age. When a child 
walks down the street, points to some- 
body in a wheelchair and says, "Oh, look 
at that funny person in that thing... " f and 
the adults get an embarrassed look and 
remain silent or shush the child. ..that's 
the response we have to help the child 
unlearn. We have to find ways for every- 
body to talk about difference... ways that 
are thoughtful and socially acceptable. 

Eric often uses puppets and flannel 
board characters to discuss issues of di- 
versity and stereotypes with the children. 
He uses the same characters over and 
over so diat die children get to know 
each one and feel an affinity for their 
struggles, interests, personalities. He finds 
that when the children talk about diese 
characters dicy are really talking about 
themselves. During a typical circle time, 
Eric dressed Juan, a male character, in 
pink clothing. Some of the children in- 
sisted diat boys couldn't wear pink. Odiers 
disagreed. Eric insisted diat pink was Juan's 
favorite color, but added 4 that's unusual, 
isn't it? You haven't seen many men wear- 
ing pink — 1 wonder why? Could men 
wear pink if diey wanted to?" His goal is 
not to force diem to change dieir minds, 
but to plant some questions in dieir minds 
diat will keep coming up for diem in die 
future. 
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Cabrillo is a model of how the Anti- 
Bias Curriculum can work within a ra- 
cially diverse setting. However, will it also 
work in ethnic specific settings? Can teach- 
ers trained at Cabrillo effectively use the 
Anti-Bias Curriculum to foster the joys 
of diversity with ethnic specific popula- 
tions? Julie Olsen Fxlwards is a Santa Cruz 
educator who teaches Cabrillo College's 
Anti-Bias Curriculum course. According 
to Julie, two thirds of Cabrillo's former 
student teachers leave to work in schools 
serving predominantly a single ethnic 
group. In their view, the Ana-Bias Cur- 
riculum does work in ethnic specific set- 
tr But Julie suspects that the difference 
might be in the teachers themselves rather 
than in the specifics of the curriculum. 
Since teachers trained at Cabrillo develop 
a sensitivity to the covert as well as overt 
ways in which age, gender, race and physi- 
cal disability biases impact children, they 
become more proactive and responsive 
to the way these injuries are acted out in 
the classroom. 

Master teacher Eric Hoffman has no 
doubts that the Anti-Bias Curriculum 
works. "1 see a sense of community among 
these children, and see children helping 
and caring about each other in ways that 
I don't see a lot of older children about 
to do. 1 see myself making a difference: 
Eric explains how the An ri- Bias Curricu- 
lum has worked to change one child: 

"/ was trying to do some work around 
Native American issues. Several of the chil- 
dren were playing "Indian, " whooping and 
jumping around and threatening other chil- 
dren with pretend tomahawks. I was try- 
ing to help the children understand the 
injurious stereotype they were playing with 
when the child said something that made 
me realize "Tht. child doesn't think that 



Indians sre people. " Here I was trying to 
give a lot of historical information but I 
had overlooked emphasizing a basic fact: 
Indians are people. She looked at me and 
said, "uh uh, Indians are monsters. " Ev- 
erything this child knew about Indians came 
from Peter pan movies. 

Last week this same child dictated a story 
to me about Indians and monsters — a story 
where they were separate. Indians were 
people and they went and got the mon- 
sters and worked together to solve a prob- 
lem. I think I make a difference when a 
child starts to see that "they, " "the other, " 
are human beings. I see a lot of little vic- 
tories like that. " 

At Cabrillo, the Anti-Bias Curriculum 
appears to be impacting student teach- 
ers, children and their parents. Julie adds 
"If from the very beginning we can help 
children experience difference as inter- 
esting rather than frightening. If from 
the earliest ages we can give children tools 
to stand against what is "unfair." If we 
can find a balance between supporting 
autonomy and building community. Then 
we have to be making a difference. The 
tiny steps made by each teacher are part 
of a movement. And it is wonderful to 
see parents become hopeful that the sense 
of connectedness, of community, can con- 
tinue for them and their children." As a 
teacher training institution, Cabrillo as- 
sumes particular responsibility to model 
and train And- Bias Curriculum. "One way 
wc are seeing results" says Julie, "is when 
centers that have served all white chil- 
dren begin actively recruiting children 
and staffs of color. It is significant when 
people "get" that segregation is hurtful 
to everyone." 
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Diversity in Staffing 

In addition to teaching about diversity 
through classroom materials and activi- 
ties, centers committed to this issue of- 
ten reflect their ideals through their hiring 
and personnel policies. The NAEYC book, 
Alike and Different, states: 



Figure 7. Percent of child care centers that employ staff from 


one, two or multiple racial groups. 
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Figure 8. Percent of child care centers that employ staff from 
one, two or multiple racial groups, by size of center. 
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A program that serves multiethnic fami- 
lies is usually conscientious in seeking a 
diverse staff to provide role models for 
children. If the program population is pri- 
marily homogeneous, it is even more im- 
portant that we diversify our staff so as 
not to further a misrepresentation of the 
world in our learning environments. 

One of California Tomorrow's most 
positive findings is that most of the cen- 
ters in our study employed staff mem- 
bers from more than one ethnic group. 
Eighty-one percent of the child care cen- 
ters surveyed reported that they employed 
faculty that represented two or moro ra- 
cial groups. Fifty percent of the centers 
employed faculty from three or more ra- 
cial groups. This diversity increased with 
the size of the center. Please see figures 
7 and 8. 

It is important to note, however, that 
because of the way our survey was con- 
ducted, we were unable to determine die 
distribution of various groups within each 
center. For example, even though a cen- 
ter reports employing staff from three 
ethnic groups, most of the staff may still 
be from a single ethnic group. More- 
over, as the early discussion of match 
between children and caregivers revealed, 
a center can be ethnically diverse and 
still fail to reflect the ethnicity of the 
children in care. The survey also did not 
indicate the ethnic balance between teach- 
ers and aides in centers. Children are 
extremely sensitive to cues about power 
relationships, and our research to date 
does not reveal the demographics of these 
relationships in childcare. 

The benefits of this rich diversity of 
staffing go far beyond role modeling. The 
presence of an ethnically diverse staff pro- 
vides centers with the broad range of 
skills, expertise and insights crucial to 
building and developing culturally ap- 
propriate programs. Staff members can 
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teach each other abour effective, cultur- 
ally appropriate strategies for working with 
children from their own communities and 
warn of possible cultural fan* pas. 

However* creating an environment 
where staff are able to operate in this 
manner requires continual effort, plan- 
ning and staff development activities. In 
this day and age when so much societal 
tension surrounds issues of race and in- 
equities, engaging staff in an ongoing open 
dialogue about cultural differences can 
be extremely challenging. But, unless stiff 
arc able to discuss these issues, it is im- 
possible to identify sources of disagree- 
ment or explicidy define areas of common 
ground. Engaging in these types of dis- 
cussions requires the building of a sup- 
portive, safe climate where individuals have 
enough trust in each odier to believe that 
their concerns will be heard and not dis- 
counted or labeled as racist. Building staff 
cohesion requires allowing staff to discover, 
understand and appreciate different per- 
spectives and approaches, and it requires 
a basic understanding that people do not 
always interpret events in the same way. 

In her article, "Honoring Diversity: 
Problems and Possibilities for Staff and 
Organizations," Margie Carter concludes 
that in diverse settings, regular staff meet- 
ings arc. essential. These provide a much 
needed forum where staff can discuss and 
identify issues before routine concerns 
become major tensions: 

/ remember well a center decision on 
whether to have a policy requiring the chil- 
dren to eat all their food before leaving 
the table. One teacher said. "My family 
always used the line about the poor starv- 
ing Chinese and now I (use) it. " Another 
added, "We were never forced to eat any- 
thing in my family and I think that has 
limited my acquired tastes. " Almost under 
her breath a third women said, "We just 
hoped iltere was enough food on the table 



when I was growing up. " Almost by acci- 
dent, this staff discussion uncovered these 
dramatically different experiences influenc- 
ing our views. It deepened our understanding 
and appreciation of each other and drew 
us together as staff. From there, we were 
able more objectively to discuss what mes- 
sages we wanted to convey to the chil- 
dren, and to set our policy accordingly. 

Rather than allowing differences to di- 
vide the staff, these types of discussions 
can strengthen staffs ability to work to- 
gether and identify strategies for best meeting 
the needs of the children in their care. 

According to Carter, in order to keep 
trust and communication open, it is impor- 
tant to create a common set of agreements 
about how to handle potential areas of con - 
flict among staff. These agreements can 
be invaluable in making sure criticisms 
are constructive and that judgmental and 
defensive reactions are avoided as best as 
possible. Please see the accompanvingbox 
outlining the "Staff Agreements and 
Approaches to Criticism When Agree- 
ments Are Broken" used by Carter's staff. 



Staff Agreements and Approaches to Criticism 
When Agreements Are Broken 

AGREEMENTS 

7. We will each have an attitude ol flexibility and cooperation 
in our work here, thinking of the needs of others and the group 
as a whole, along with our own needs. 

2. We will each carry a full share of the workload, which 
includes some extra hours outside our work schedule (i.e. 
parent-teacher conferences, meetings, planning and prepara- 
tion of activities, recordkeeping, progress reports.) 

We v/ill each communicate directly and honestly with each 
other. We will be respectful and honorable in our interactions. 

4. When problems or difficulties related to our work arise, we 
will address them rather than ignore or avoid them. 

Continued mi page 42 
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Agreements and Approaches to Criticism... Continued from page 41 

5. We will all be informed of significant problems that affect the center These 
will be communicated in person as soon as possible and in writing as necessary. 

6. We understand thai it is appropriate to seek help from the director on sensi- 
tive or difficult issues. 

7. When necessary, we will use a criticism/self<riticism decision process to 
identify attitudes and behaviors that are negatively affecting our agreements. 



To investigate and educate so that we continue to adhere to our agreements. 

Question to ask oneself before giving a criticism. 

1. Is my criticism based on investigation or on assumption? 

2. What is the most important element of the criticism? Secondary? 

3. What is my side of the problem, my responsibility or my contribution to it? 

4. What are my disguises that keep me from being criticized? 

5. Is my criticism intended to hurt or attach or is it to educate? 

6. How are our agreements hurt or helped by what I am criticizing? 

7. How can I play a concrete, positive role in helping the other person change? 

8. What changes do I need to make in myself? 

Stating a criticism: 

When you do... 
I feel... 

It hurts our agreements because... 

Therefore I want you to... 

In the future I will behave differently by... 

Investigative discussion of the criticism: 

Why do you feel that way? What happened? 

What other things were going on? (objective thing happening, subjective 
impressions, feelings) 

What is the main thing that needed to happen? 



CRITICISM/ SELF-CRITICISM PROCESS 



— Margie Carter 
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The Language of Care 



A large number of children who 
are ethnic minorities are also lin- 
guistic minorities. In California, 
more than one out of four households 
speak a language other than English. Of 
these, in nearly one out of ten, no adult 
speaks English well. This statistic is even 
higher among families with children. In 
order to gain a clearer understanding of 
the impact of increasing linguistic diver- 
sity in child care centers, California To- 
morrow asked centers about the extent 
to which they cared for children who 
were not proficient in English, the lan- 
guages spoken by children in their care, 
and the languages spoken by center staff 
to the children. 




Languages Spoken by Children 
and Providers in Centers 

Centers collectively work with children 
from a wide range of language back- 
grounds. However, English, Spanish and 
Chinese dialects were the most common 
languages spoken by children. Please see 
figure 9. 

The norm is for centers to work with 
children from multiple language groups. 
Approximately 81 percent of the centers 
serve children from at least two language 
groups with 5 1 percent working with chil- 
dren from at least three language groups. 
Please see figure 10. 

The majority of the surveyed centers 
also indicated that they care for at least a 
few language minority children who do 
not speak English proficiendy. To account 
for the fact that all young children are in 
the process of developing language skills, 
the survey defined proficiency as speak- 
ing English as well as a peer of the same 
age. Seventy-seven percent of the cen- 
ters reported working with children who 
do not speak any English or speak only a 
little English. Most (58 percent) reported 
only working with small numbers of non- 
English speaking children. However, a 
substantial minority of centers, approxi- 
mately 18 percent, reported caring for 
large numbers of children who do not 
speak English fluendy, coining from homes 
where another language is spoken. Please 
see figure 11. It should be noted that 
staffs evaluation of a child's language pro- 
ficiency may be skewed by a number of 
factors. For example, because children 
are often skilled at following physical cues 
to keep abreast of activities, teachers may 
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overestimate their English abilities. Con- 
versely, teachers may mistakenly assume 
that a bilingual child does not speak En- 
glish well. 

These findings suggest dm most cen- 
ters are not only responsible for meeting 
the needs of children who speak languages 
other than English, but they also face 
the challenge of working simultaneously 
with children from a variety of language 
groups. 

The Critical Need for Support 
in a Child's Home Language 

Acquiring language is one of the most 
important developmental tasks facing 
young children. Children between the ages 
of two and four acquire language almost 
effortlessly by talking to the people who 
surround them. According to the Cali- 
fornia Department of Education: 

Every child acquires a first or home lan- 
guage through meaningful conversation with 
caretakers rather than any specific train- 
ing. This natural process which is facili- 
tated by adult support is based on the 
child's search for meaning. 1 

Consequendy, the philosophy and ap- 
proach of child care providers toward lan- 
guage development has a tremendous 
impact on how children develop language 
skills. 

The question of how much English 
and how much of the home language 
should be used in early care and educa- 
tion and public schools is a source of 
major controversy. For some policy mak- 
ers, an early, virtually exclusive focus on 
learning English is seen as the way to 
improve the chances for success in the 



Figure 9. Percent of child care centers that serve at least one child 
from given language groups. 
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Figure 10. Number of different languages represented among children 
in child care centers. 
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Figure 11. Incidence of limited English proficient children 
in care reported by centers. • 
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Unable to talk 
to their children^ 
parents lose their 
ability to provide 
verbal comfort and 
support, offer guid- 
ance or transmit 
family values^ hopes 
and traditions. 



K-12 classroom. More and more now, 
however, this philosophy is being.opposed 
by educators who fear that learning En- 
glish at earlier and earlier ages can dam- 
age children and their families by severing 
their ability to speak to one another. Poor 
communication in the home leads to a 
whole host of interrelated problems, in- 
cluding alienation from both school and 
the home community, and low academic 
achievement. These educators base their 
opposition on research which demonstrates 
a critical need for home language sup- 
port in early care and education programs. 

Critical to promoting the social and 
academic well-being of very young chil- 
dren is the development of a child's pri- 
mary language — the language spoken in 
a child's home. As the U.S. Commission 
for Civil Rights stated in 1974: 

When language is recognized as the means 
for representing thought, as the vehicle 
for complex thinking, the importance of 
allowing children to develop the language 
they know best is obvious. 

A growing body of research in the 
United States and Europe suggests that 
child care programs which do not use 
home language contribute to the demise 
of a young child's ability to speak the 
language of his or her family, and dimin- 
ish vehicles for age appropriate concept 
development and socialization. Home lan- 
guage atrophies without continued de- 
velopment. This loss can tragically occur 
even when parents originally intended for 
the child to continue speaking the pri- 
mary home language. 2 

The following scenes were described 
by Lily Wong Fillmore to Pacific News 
Service in an article about the No Cost 
Research Group's study of language loss 
among more than a thousand immigrant 
families: 



One interviewee described how she and 
her children had begun to write r xh other 
one-word notes — simple word like "rice" 
or "tea" — to communicate.... A Korean fam- 
ily was interviewed whose three daugh- 
ters spoke only English while their parents 
continued to address them in Korean. The 
father interpreted the children's unrespon 
siveness as disrespect and rejection. The 
children, on the other hand, wondered why 
he always seemed to be angry with them. 
During the interview he realized that his 
children didn't speak or understand Ko- 
rean anymore, and he began to weep. " J 

The explanations for home language 
loss are several -fold. First, when centers 
do not use the home language, they re- 
inforce existing societal messages that a 
child's language is lower in status than 
the dominant language, English. Chil- 
dren observe that they are not encour- 
aged to speak their home language, dvat 
their teachers do not speak dieir home 
language, and that their parents may be 
treated with less respect because they do 
not speak English. Keenly sensitive to 
status differences, children from language 
minority families will often refuse to speak 
the language of the home once they can 
get by communicating in English. 

Lacking support for their home lan- 
guage, children in care miss the consis- 
tent interaction and exposure they need 
to develop their primary language skills 
and ability. This problem is often exacer- 
bated by practices adopted by die home. 
Many parents, even those who are not 
proficient English speakers, are encour- 
aged by educators to speak English rather 
than their native tongue to children at 
home. Many adopt this practice because 
they are under the impression that it will 
foster academic achievement and they arc 
unaware of other strategics for reinforc- 
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ing learning through the use of the home 
language. 

If a child's home language is lost, die 
effects on family functioning can be di- 
sastrous when parents do not speak En- 
glish. Unlike their children, language 
minority parents are much less likely to 
have opportunities to leam English. Adults 
who do not speak English are generally 
relegated to the lowest, most unskilled 
jobs regardless of their prior levels of 
education. Typically such jobs do not fa- 
cilitate English language development 
because they often involve manual as op- 
posed to verbal skills and are in a setting 
where the entire group of employees are 
non-English speakers. Adult English as a 
Second Language classes are often over- 
crowded and limited in number with long 
waiting lists. Even if parents are able to 
attend classes or make die dmc to ac- 
quire English through self-study, it is not 
enough 4 . Learning a language well re- 
quires extensive exposure and on-going 
opportunities for practicing speaking under 
non -threatening conditions. The prob- 
lem here is not one of ability. Contrary 
to popular belief, research demonstrates 
that adults, given the right conditions, 
acquire language more quickly than chil- 
dren because they have the more devel- 
oped cognitive skills. 5 The problem is 
that the "right" conditions rarely exist for 
language minority parents. 

Consequendy, when language minor- 
ity children lose their primary language 
skills, many find that meaningful com- 
munication with parents ceases to exist. 
"As children's ability to converse dissolves, 
parents lower die level of discourse to 
virtual baby-talk, stunting communica- 
tion and development," explains researcher 
Lily Wong Fillmore. Unable to talk to 
their children, parents lose their ability 




to provide verbal comfort and support, 
offer guidance or transmit family values, 
hopes and traditions. Parents find them- 
selves feeling more and more inadequate 
and ineffective, and children often grow 
alienated from their families. When dis- 
ciplinary problems arise, frustration Over 
the lack of communication can create situ- 
ations where parents feel they need to 
resort to physical punishment in order 
to regain their authority. 

The impact of primary language loss 
on a child, however, goes even beyond 
the family; it can cause alienation from 
community. Language and culture are 
closely related since the language of an 
ethnic group is usually the vehicle through 
which the community transmits to its 
young its customs and beliefs. According 
to Barbara Bowman, past president of 
the National Association for the Educa- 
tion of Young Children: 

Language is an integral part of a group's 
common experience. Speaking the same 
language connects individuals through bonds 
of common meaning.,. it is the cement for 
group members' relationships with one an- 
other 6 
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The dedsion to pro- 
vide support in a 
child's home lan- 
guage should not he 
viewed as a trade-off 
between cohesive 
family functioning 
and academic success 
for the child. 



Specific community values, beliefs and 
traditions arc often embedded within the 
use of particular words and expressions. 
This interplay berween language and cul- 
ture is why most languages have at least 
a few words which cannot be meaning- 
fully translated into all odier languages. 
For many ethnic groups, passing down 
the group's language to the next genera- 
tion is integral to maintaining cultural 
identity. Speaking the language of the 
group is viewed as a sign of membership 
and children who cannot may be viewed 
as having rejected their cultural identity. 

It is critical to understand that the de- 
cision to provide support in a child's home 
language should not be viewed as a trade- 
off between cohesive family functioning 
and academic success for die child. Radier 
the development of a child's primary lan- 
guage skills is integral to helping a child 
succeed academically and to eventually 
develop skills in English. Consider die 
findings of an evaluation of a Spanish- 
language pre-school program for Latino 
children in the Carpentaria School Dis- 
trict in California. Compared to a group 
of children in a program emphasizing En- 
glish proficiency, Carpentaria children had 
higher scores on a test of conversational 
English, and their scores on tests of school 
readiness and academic achievement sur- 
passed the published norms. Similar re- 
sults have emerged for other programs 
including bilingual Head Start programs 7 
and pre-kindergarten classes in New York 
City 8 . Evaluations of those cases demon- 
strated that children taught in both the 
home and school languages showed greater 
cognitive and developmental gains than 
similar groups of children who were placed 
in monolingual English programs. Con- 
tradicting popular belief, these studies 



suggest that, at least during the early years, 
less English and more home language 
instruction can lead to improved English 
acquisition. 

Research by Lourdes Diaz Soto fur- 
ther suggests thai academic achievement 
is improved rather ths/n impeded when 
families encourage the development of 
the primary language. According to her 
recent study of Puerto Rican families who 
had migrated from the island, children 
from homes where Spanish was rhe pre- 
ferred mode of communication had higher 
test scores and were perceived by their 
teachers to be academically more suc- 
cessful than peers whose parents preferred 
using English. These differences were 
found even though both groups of fami- 
lies appeared to have equally high aca- 
demic expectations for their children.* One 
possible implication of this study is that, 
rather than reverting to English, parents 
are better off using their native tongue 
to create a strong home learning envi- 
ronment. 

Such findings support the theory that 
the development of basic skills and con- 
cepts in a child's primary language is best 
because the child can eventually transfer 
those skills to the new language. 10 Con- 
sider the simation of a child who has 
learned to count and identify colors in 
Spanish. The cognitive understanding 
which underlies these skills is not lan- 
guage specific. Rather, a child who can 
count or identify primary colors will be 
able to easily transfer these skills to an- 
other language, provided the child even- 
tually has adequate exposure and the 
motivation to learn. In the United States, 
such exposure to English is virtually in- 
evitable once the child enters elementary 
school. Thus, it simply makes sense to 
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help the young child first learn these skills 
in the home language rather than to con- 
fuse the child by requiring him or her to 
struggle with them in English. 

The Role of Child Care Centers In 
Developing English Language Skills 

As discussed, support for a child's home 
language goes hand in hand with efforts 
to ensure that children learn English. Suc- 
cess in the United States has always de- 
pended upon the eventual acquisition of 
English language skills. Children as well 
as adults are quite aware of this fact. The 
earlier discussion regarding the transfer 
of skills across languages suggests that 
English is best learned when educators 
take an "additive" approach, which oc- 
curs when a teacher is able to promote 
the development of a second language 
while also continuing development of pri- 
mary language skills. 

Developing an additive approach, how- 
ever, is not easy. For example, even bilin- 
gual programs and staff may contribute 
to declining use of the primary language 
if they create or reinforce the impression 
that English has a higher social value than 
the language of the home. Given the in- 
credible emphasis on English through- 
out U.S. society, some educators believe 
that the preferred approach is for early 
care and education to be carried out en- 
tirely in a child's native tongue and for 
the introduction of English to be delayed 
until kindergarten. 

An exclusive emphasis on Spanish is 
the approach taken by the Winters Child 
Development Program run by the Foun- 
dation Center for Phenomenological Re- 
search featured here. 



The Winters Child 
Development Center 

Located in the Win- 
ters public housing 
project, the Winters 
Child Development 
Center serves two- to 
five-year-old children 
of seasonal and mi- 
grant fa/m workers. 
Child care is avail- 
able for 1 1 hours a 
day and includes two 
hot meals and two 
snacks. like the other 

programs run by the Foundation Center, 
Winters uses a Montessori curriculum 
designed to promote a child-directed learn- 
ing process. Spanish is the primary, and 
often sole, language of center staff— nearly 
all of whom are former migrant workers 
themselves. 

Upon entering the center, visitors find 
children actively engaged in highly com- 
plex developmental tasks. A boy sitting 
in the middle of the floor manipulates a 
quantification and decimal system. Work- 
ing on a cloth marked with columns and 
rows, the boy's first task is to properly 
arrange a set of cards labeled from one 
to ten in a column. In the next column, 
he arranges cards labeled 10, 20, 30, etc. 
Cards in the hundreds and then the thou- 
sands fill out the next columns. Then the 
boy searches for beads and strings of beads. 
Upon finding them, he matches single 
beads with the single digit cards, arrays 
strings of ten beads next to the cards in 
the adjacent column, and so on into the 
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thousands. Throughout the entire task, 
the boy applies himself with diligence — 
and without talking to a single adult. 
Antonia Lopez, Foundation Center co- 
director, explains, "We want children to 
experience their own pleasure. They don't 
always need to perform for adults, they 
should have the self-satisfaction of com- 
pleting a process." 

Literacy in Spanish is emphasized 
throughout the program, a go*l of which 
is to have at least three books at each 
learning center. For example, in one of 
die learning centers lives a finch in a 
birdcage, and nearby is a book opened to 
a page about the finch as well as a puzzle 
of a bird. This arrangement helps the 
child to make the connection between 
the bird, printed materials and an ab- 
stract representation. The biggest chal- 
lenge in this approach, however, has been 
the lack of Spanish materials appropriate 
for young children. While Spanish lit- 
erature is abundant, simple concept books 
about subjects like fish and trees are :.Jt 
so easily available. Consequently, many 



of the center's books are there for the 
children because staff have taken the time 
and energy to create them themselves. 

According to Antonia, the suceess of 
the program has begun to transform the 
views of staff at the area's local elemen- 
tary school. At first, teachers complained 
that the children should be taught En- 
glish. Now, they are coming to under- 
stand the benefits of a program run entirely 
in Spanish. Just recently, the head of cur- 
riculum from the local school district vis- 
ited the center because they would like 
to learn how aspects of die Winters pro- 
gram can be incorporated into their own 
programs. Antonia says: 

Every year, about nine children from the 
center enter first grade. Each wave reshapes 
the expectations of teachers who before 
did not think children from their back- 
grounds could succeed. This, in turn, 
changes the expectations of other teach- 
ers. As we free the children to explore, to 
reflect who they really are, they become 
the change agents. 



Many programs, however, believe that 
English language development is an ap- 
propriate and essential feature of their 
curriculum. But how this occurs is typi- 
cally quite different for young children 
than it is for older children and adults. 
First, young children are more apt to 
learn through natural interaction with 
native speakers than through directed in- 
struction. Second, young children are typi- 
cally less inhibited about trying new 
languages because they are less fearful 
than adults about making mistakes. Fi- 



nally, teachers involved in helping young 
children to acquire a second language need 
to keep in mind that language skills are 
part of larger developmental processes. 
So, for example, a child will not be able 
to understand how to use die word "tri- 
angle" unless he or she already has mas- 
tered the concept of a triangle in the first 
place." 

Kai Ming Head Start, described briefly 
here, illustrates an effort to promote si- 
multaneous development of English and 
the language of the home. 
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PROFI L E 



Kai Ming 
Head Start 



Kai Ming Head Start in San Francisco 
was created in 1975 because the federal 
government wanted to identify a local 
agency that could meet the early child- 
hood education needs of the Chinese com- 
munity. The Clay/Larkin Street branch 
of Kai Ming is housed in a grey lime- 
stone church along die border between 
Chinatown and North Beach. The 
brightly lit facility has been divided into 
a small section for offices and two spa- 
cious, open classrooms. English and Chi- 
nese signs appear throughout, and the 
walls are liberally covered with art work 
made by die children. The cheerful sounds 
of pre-schoolers using both Chinese and 
English words greet the ears of visitors 
as they enter. 

The children enrolled are at the cen- 
ter for 4 hours every day during which 
they are provided with comprehensive 
services designed to foster die whole child, 
including physical, emotional and intel- 
lectual development, Half come in the 
morning and half in die afternoon. A 
typical day includes a meal, an hour of 
free play followed by a "recall' 1 exercise 
where children describe how they spent 
that time, small group activities, music, 
outdoor play, story time and another snack. 

Kai Ming strives to promote language 
development in both English and Chi- 
nese. Their policy is to emphasize devel- 
opment in Chinese among three year olds. 
Then as children near kindergarten, teach- 
ers increase emphasis on English. Staff 




would like children to start school al- 
ready having some basic English. 

Language development occurs 
diroughout the day through a variety of 
activities rather than during a set period 
of time. For example, it occurs by teach- 
ing children Chinese and English songs 
and encouraging them to use their lan- 
guage skills during recall time. 

At Kai Ming, language development 
is fostered through exposure to appro- 
priate role models. Staff takes particular 
care to avoid code switcliing(e.g. switching 
from Chinese to English in one sentence) 
and always makes clear distinctions be- 
tween the two languages. In addition, 
Kai Ming has intentionally recruited na- 
tive English speaking teachers to pro- 
vide studenrs with appropriate language 
models. The English speaking teachers 
appear to take this role very seriously. 
Teacher Lisa Broussard, has noticed for 
instance that working at Kai Ming re- 
quires constandy using English to label 
her actions and the objects in the room 
for her curious students. 
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Figure 12, Percent of child care centers with at least cne staff 


member who speaks given languages to children in care. 
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Figure 13. Number of different languages spoken by staff 
to children in child care centers. 
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Figure 14, Percent of centers with children who speak given 
languages that also employ staff who speak the same languages. 
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The Capacity of Centers To Meet 
Children's Language Needs 

The results of our survey suggest, how- 
ever, that while centers are generally well- 
equipped to provide children with English 
speaking teachers, die capacity to offer 
home language support is limited. Home 
language support requires the regular pres- 
ence of an adult who proficiently spealcs 
a child's home language. Our survey un- 
covers a significant shortage of bilingual 
child care staff. 

While nearly all centers reported the 
presence of at least one English-speak- 
ing staff person, only about 40 percent 
had a staff person who spoke Spanish 
and less than 6. percent of the centers 
reported hiring staff who spoke any other 
language. Please see figure 12. 

Slightly, more than half of the centers 
reported that only one language was ever 
spoken to children on site. When this 
was the situation, die language spoken 
was almost always English. Two languages 
were spoken in 35 percent of the centers 
and only 14 percent reported three or 
more languages. These figures are a sharp 
contrast to earlier results which show chil- 
dren from two or more language groups 
in 81 percent of the centers. Please see 
figure 13. 

Not surprisingly, while nearly all of 
the centers had an English speaking staff 
person available to speak to dieir En- 
glish speaking children, a linguistic match 
for other groups was substantially lower. 
Only slighdy more than half die surveyed 
centers had a staff person who commu- 
nicated with children in Spanish if there 
were any Spanish speaking children in 
the center. The shortage of linguistically 
appropriate staff was greatest for Asian 
Pacific Islander children: only a minority 
had staff who shared a language with their 
Tagalog, Chinese, Vietnamese or Korean 
speaking children (figure 14). As with ra- 
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cial groups, the level of match was sig- 
nificantly higher for larger centers. Please 
see figure IS. Matches were also more 
frequent in centers that reported serving 
some children whose childcare costs were 
partially paid for by a government agency 
or program (figure 1 6). It should be stressed, 
however^ that the presence of provider- 
child linguistic matches in a center at 
any level are nor an indication that a for- 
mal bilingual progiain is in practice there. 



In addition, information obtained 
through our site visits suggests that these 
scarce staffing resources may not be be- 
ing used as effectively as possible. Con- 
sider the dilemma confronting some of 
the state subsidized programs funded 
through the California Department of 
Education. State program design guide- 
lines encourage the provision of home 
language support. However, program eli- 
gibility criteria for families, combined with 



Figure 15. Percent of centers with children who speak given languages that also 
employ staff who speak the same languages, by size of center. 
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Figure 16. Percent of subsidized and non-subsidized centers with children who 
speak given languages that also employ staff who speak tho same languages. 
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Treating children 
and parents who 
speak Black English 
with due respect is 
essential to the fos- 
tering of children 
who are confident 
and competent. 



the serious shortage of bilingual staff and 
subsidized slots, make carrying out this 
principle difficult. According to the state 
criteria, children are eligible to enroll in 
the center if: a family receives public 
assistance; family income falls below a 
certain level; a child is homeless; a child 
is considered at risk of neglect or abuse, 
and both parents are working or in school. 
While these criteria represent an im- 
portant effort to make sure services reach 
the neediest children, they do not offer 
sites the flexibility to also give prefer- 
ence to children in need of a particular 
bilingual placement. In fact, choosing a 
language minority child over another child 
could be considered discrimination even 
if the program would be educationally 
more appropriate for the bilingual child. 

Consider the dilemma we found in 
one California community. Not far from 
the school district offices are two adja- 
cent centers. The neighborhood, which 
was once mosdy Latino, has become in- 
creasingly Asian and now is home to a 
small but significant number of Ethio- 
pian families. One of the two centers is 
bilingual Chinese and the other is a full 
bilingual Spanish program. Both now have 
Ethiopian children enrolled. Despite tre- 
mendous staff efforts to facilitate inter- 
action among the children, the differences 
in background and lack of a common 
language have made it extremely diffi- 
cult for the Ethiopian children to mingle 
with the other children. Since the Ethio- 
pian children don't speak English — much 
less Chinese or Spanish, they are left 
out of 90 percent of the social interac- 
tion. This situation appears to be a dis- 
service to all the groups involved — the 
Chinese or Spanish speaking children 
who cannot gain access to one of the 
few bilingual programs and the inap- 
propriately placed Ethiopian child who 
sits isolated in a corner of the center. 



Unfortunately, the parents of the Ethio- 
pian children need the nearby subsidized 
care to survive so they arc unwilling to 
give up their space. Given the swiftness 
and magnitude of the demographic 
changes occurring in communities 
throughout California, this dilemma may 
be commonplace. 



African American Dialect 

Concerns about the appropriate role of 
child care providers in facilitating lan- 
guage development go beyond those chil- 
dren and families identified as speaking 
a language other than English. For ex- 
ample, in recent years, Black Vernacular 
English has increasingly become recog- 
nized as a legitimate dialect or language 
with a standard set of rules. In her book, 
Testifyingand Talking, Geneva Smithennan 
defines Black English as "an Africanized 
form of English reflecting Black America's 
linguistic-cultural African heritage and 
the conditions of servitude, oppression 
and life in America. Black Language is 
Euro-American speech with an Afro- 
American meaning, nuance, tone and 
gesture." According to Smidierman, a 
typical example of a Black Vernacular 
English speaking pattern is the use of 
the word w be" or "bees" to indicate con- 
ditions which occur repeatedly or ha- 
bitually as in the sentence "I see her 
when I bees on my way to school." While 
speaking patterns remain relatively stable, 
as in any language, they also continue to 
evolve with time. 

Smitherman estimates that 80 to 90 
percent of African Americans use the 
Black Idiom at least some of the time. 
The ability to speak Black English often 
serves as a crucial source of connection 
to the community and the inability to 
speak in the vernacular can be inteq^reted 
as a sign tiiat an individual has rejected 
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his or .her African American identity. The 
challenges facing African American chil- 
dren, who come from homes where Black 
vernacular English is spoken, parallel those 
who speak an entirely different language. 

Like children who speak a language 
other than English, African American chil- 
dren who speak Black English are often 
taught that the language spoken by their 
parents in die home is illegitimate. In a 
child care setting, the message that a 
parent's language is unacceptable can be 
transmitted in many ways. A provider may 
not treat parents who speak Black En- 
glish with respect, a child may be explic- 
itly told to learn to speak "properly," or a 
child's speech may be ridiculed. These 
types of incidents can cause children to 
feel ashamed of who they are and conse- 
quently be alienated from family and com- 
munity as well as school. 

Treating children and parents who 
speak Black English with due respect is 
essential to the fostering of children who 
are confident and competent. Making chil- 
dren feel ashamed of how they speak cre- 
ates rifts between child and home and 
provider and parent. In the video, Esse?j- 
tial Co?J?Jectio?is, Yol a nda Torres makes the 
following observation which could be ap- 
plied just as easily to a child who speaks 
Black English as a child who speaks an- 
other language like Spanish. 

The child's culture is tied into the self- 
esteem. That is what we are looking at 
right from the beginning to make a child 
feel good about himself. If you shame a 
child because he is using his own lan- 
guage, or if you shame the parents of the 
child and say his mother shouldn't do that 
and the child knows that this is very im- 
portant to the mother, that is terrible be- 
cause what you are doing is telling the 
child that his parents don't know how to 
raise him. 



An equally serious problem arises when 
providers, unfamiliar with or unaccepting 
of Black English, mistakenly perceive chil- 
dren who speak it as less capable, less 
intelligent or sometimes even education- 
ally delayed. The expectations of a teacher 
or care provider have a tremendous im- 
pact on a child's academic performance. 
Yet, the tale of the educator who mistak- 
enly interprets the lack of standard En- 
glish skills as an indication that a student 
is missing basic language or cognitive skills 
is all too common. The 1993 class vale- 
dictorian of a high school in the Sacra- 
mento area can attest to this. When this 
student first moved to the district from 
Meridian, ATississippi, she was placed in 
remedial classes because teachers inter- 
preted her "country" style of speech as a 
sign that she was academically behind — 
even though she came with a straight A 
transcript. After her parents realized what 
had occurred, they protested until she 
was moved into honors classes where she 
continued to make straight As. 12 This stu- 
dent is the exception: she was able to 
escape the fare of being permanently 
tracked into lower level classes, perhaps 
because the prior validation of her intel- 
lect in die .Mississippi schools enabled 
both student and parent to assert them- 
selves. Unfortunately, this type of inci- 
dent is not an isolated one. Studies show 
that when teachers have been asked to 
rate the intelligence of students based on 
their taped voices, they consistendy rated 
students who spoke Black English as less 
intelligent and less academically oriented. 13 

The impact of these misperccptions is 
not limited to students. Providers who 
erroneously assume Black English is an 
indication of lower intelligence, often fail 
to value the ability of African American 
parents to raise tlieir children. Such dis- 
respectful attitudes can close out parents 
and preclude their involvement in their 
child's education. 



Making children 
feel ashamed of how 
they speak creates 
rifts between child 
and home and pro- 
vider and parent. 
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As in the area of bilingual education, 
die appropriate role of educational insti- 
tutions in developing Black English is a 
controversial subject. The article "Mak- 
ing It and Going Home: The Attitudes 
of Black People Towards Language Edu- 
cation 54 " describes discussions held among 
five groups of African Americans includ- 
ing parents, teachers and community lead- 
ers, living and working in Roxbury, 
Massachussets. The topic was their feel- 
ings regarding Black English and the type 
of preschool language education they 
wanted for their children. A broad range 
of opinion within the African American 
community itself on the topic was re- 
vealed. Some participancs believed that 
Black English has a legitimate place within 



early education programs because it was 
a source of identity, a key to survival and 
a mechanism for teaching a child certain 
types of thinking skills. One of the inter- 
viewed teachers observed, "Survival is the 
main thing and lots of times your mouth 
can help you. Within the Black commu- 
nity, survival requires street language." 
Others felt that since children learn to 
speak Black English in the home, the 
role of the school is to teach standard 
English so that children are able to suc- 
cessfully maneuver through the domi- 
nant society. 

As in bilingual programs, individuals 
concur that children eventually also need 
standard English, the disagreements center 
around the question of how and when 
children acquire it and how the language 
of the home can be maintained and de- 
veloped. This diversity of views demon- 
strates the crucial importance of consulting 
the community, particularly parents, about 
approaches to language development. 
Nonetheless, as Maria Casey of the Ur- 
ban Strategies Council in Oakland ex- 
plains, there is a bottom-line: 

The bottom line is providers must under- 
stand what Black children are saying, ap- 
preciate that Black English is (he com- 
bined result of African American cultural 
heritage and experience in the United States 
and not make the mistake of assuming 
that difference means "less than. " 
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Parent-Provider Connections 



As the first and foremost teachers 
of children, parents are crucial 
to any effort aimed at promot- 
ing the physical* affective and cognitive 
development of a child. As Julie Olsen 
Edwards, instructor of Cabrillo Commu- 
nity College's Anti-Bias course for child 
care professionals in training, points out: 

Child care is unique among social institu- 
tions in that staff have contact with family 
everyday. The potential for family support, 
for mutual education, for intervention, etc 
is enormous. Families also use care at a 
time in their family history when they are 
usually surest of their right to impact upon 
the care of their child and often least sure 
of their own skills and knowledge. 

Throughout this report we have tried 
to stress die importance of building part- 
nerships between child care providers and 
ethnic and linguistic minority parents. 
Child care programs have a history of 



Figure 17. Types of parent participation reported by centers. 
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well recognizing the primary role that 
parents play in fostering the healthy de- 
velopment of children. This has led many 
programs to give a high priority to 
strengthening the relationship between 
parents and the child care providers to 
whom they entrust their children. Par- 
ent involvement, for example, is a cor- 
nerstone of the nations most renowned 
early education program, Head Start. Simi- 
larly, guidelines for California's subsidized 
care programs state, "the staff must form 
partnerships with parents to learn more 
about each child and discover how best 
to facilitate the child's development." 

However, how centers view and foster 
parent partnerships and involvement var- 
ies. Some look to parents as volunteers 
to work directly with the children or to 
raise funds to keep die programs going. 
Others work hardest at keeping parents 
informed about the progress of their chil- 
dren. Still others place a greater empha- 
sis on parents as central to die center's 
decision-making structure. Moreover, 
while most centers would like to encour- 
age parents to become more involved, 
actually engaging parents can be diffi- 
cult particularly if parents and care pro- 
viders do not share a common language. 
Of course, most parents work during the 
hours that children arc in care. And as 
the example of Hintil Kuu Ca demon- 
strated in chapter 1, restrictions on which 
families are eligible for certain child care 
programs, e.g. when both parents must 
be wwking or students, means the very 
parents who might have more time to 
contribute are not eligible to put their 
children in the programs. This has par- 
ticular implications for edinic communi- 
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ties who by putting their children in care 
arc trusting that their home culture and 
language will be preserved as their chil- 
dren develop other new skills. 

In order to explore this issue further, 
California Tomorrow used its survey to 
ask child care centers about whether they 
engaged in various types of parent in- 
volvement activities at their facility and 
if language barriers were perceived as an 
impediment to their communications with 
parents. 

According to our findings, most cen- 
ters engaged in some type of activity in- 
volving parents. Most common are special 
activities such as hosting parties or driv- 
ing on field trips. Over half also reported 
that they involved parents in policy deci- 
sions. Please see figure 17. 

Unfortunately, because of the way the 
survey was designed, these findings merely 
reflect whether a given center had any 
parent engaged in these particular types 
of activities. Information about die num- 
bers of parents who participate is not 
available as of yet. 

On the other hand, provider responses 
to questions about the impact of language 
barriers on their communications with 
parents do suggest that certain parents 
may be left out of parent involvement 
activities. Forty percent of those surveyed 
in centers feel diat they arc having diffi- 
culty communicating with parents because 
they do not share a common language. 
These responses are not particularly sur- 
prising given our odicr survey results that 
reveal centers often do not have even a 
single staff person who reflects the cul- 
tural and linguistic background of ethnic 
minority children under their care. 

Staff recruited from the community 
can play a crucial role in facilitating com- 
munication across cultural and linguistic 
groups. Without them, however, centers 
may be hard pressed to form relation- 



ships with parents of all the children un- 
der their care. These findings suggest that 
a closer analysis of which parents are most 
involved in a center would reveal lower 
participation rates among those who speak 
a language other than English. 



The Importance of Strong 
Partnerships with Cultural and 
Linguistic Minority Parents 

Meanwhile, the development of strong 
parent/provider relationships may be even 
more crucial for children who are cul- 
tural and linguistic minorities. First, par- 
ticularly when providers are not from the 
same ethnic background, parents arc the 
best source of information about how they 
can sensitize their approaches to the cul- 
ture of the child's home. As the Califor- 
nia Department of Education proposes: 

Parents can educate the staff on cultural 
taboos. For example, in Punjabi, a mother 
is never referred to by name but as "mother 
of X"; while among Vietnamese, only ani- 
mals, never children are motioned at with 
"bye, bye" and "come here" signals, and 
a younger person never touches the head 
of an older person. 1 
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Identifying a devel- 
opmental problem is 
a more complicated 
process became what 
one culture perceives 
as a probfcm another 
culture may not. 



This kind of information is generally 
not passed along all at once like a hand- 
book, but rather it becomes clear over time 
as respectful partnerships are nurtured 
between parents and providers. The pro- 
cess can be expedited, however, by hiring 
staff reflective of the communities served. 

For providers caring for children from 
families whose culture is different from 
the mainstream, observing how parents 
care for and interact with their children 
is important. Once differences are rec- 
ognized being able to discuss them openly 
and respectfully with parents is crucial to 
making sure that the child does not be- 
come further confused by conflicting 
mechanisms. Such a process of "give and 
take" can enrich the home and the center. 

Penny Anderson and Emily Schrag 
Fenichel have written an excellent guide: 
Serving Culturally Diverse Families of In- 
fants and Toddlers with Disabilities. This 
guide not only reveals artitudinal differ- 
ences toward illness and disability from 
culture to culture and family to family, 
but other perspectives to be sensitive to. 
For example: 

(Providers) may see lack of "punctuality" 
as evidence of hostility or backwardness 
in people for whom the notion of punctu- 
ality itself may have a cultural meaning 
quite different from that of a professional. 
The same professional, on the other hand, 
may expect family members to share inti- 
mate feelings on the briefest of acquain- 
tance, while for members of the family's, 
culture trust is something to be established 
slowly. 2 

Anderson and Schrag offer many real 
situations that may come where a pro- 
vider must be careful not to make as- 
sumptions. 

An Indochinese American client's response 
of "yes" to a suggestion, idea or program 
outline may actually mean simply, "yes, I 



heard you." Indochinese more likely say, 
"yes, I agree, " if they do in fact agree. 

While parents should be integral to 
any assessment of a child's cognitive de- 
velopment and Special needs, involvement 
of language and cultural minority par- 
ents is particularly important to prevent 
inaccurate developmental assessments. In 
recent years, the growing emphasis on 
early intervention has produced programs 
specifically aimed at early identification 
and support for children with special de- 
velopmental needs. These have the po- 
tential to be of great benefit, particularly 
to low-income minority children who may, 
for example, have had no safe place to 
play or regular medical attention while 
growing up, factors which put the child 
at risk for certain developmental prob- 
lems. Unfortunately, however, such as- 
sessments typically use scales normed 
predominantly on groups of white middle- 
class children. Their applicability to other 
ethnic groups is still unclear. 

In culturally diverse settings, identify- 
ing a developmental problem is a more 
complicated process because what one 
culture perceives as a problem another 
culture may not. According to Louise 
Derman-Sparks, "An important part of 
practicing culturally responsive care giv- 
ing is knowing when a child's behavior 
really does suggest a developmental prob- 
lem rather than a culturally different way 
of exhibiting normal development." 3 An 
accurate assessment requires die partici- 
pation of a parent who can place this 
information within the context of the 
child's developmental history and help to 
correct for cultural biases of the testing- 
instrument or the provider. Ultimately, 
parent expertise and participation are cru- 
cial in helping a provider identify what if 
any interventions might be most appro- 
priate for a child. Then, a joint action 
plan can be embarked upon. 4 
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Finally, the involvement of language 
minority parents in early childhood pro- 
grams can make a tremendous impact 
on a child's academic achievement. For 
example, when parents and grandparents 
were recruited as instructional aides for 
three bilingual kindergarten classes in 
Phoenix, children in those classes achieved 
higher levels than those in a similar com- 
parison group. In this case, parents or 
grandparents were asked to spend 1-2 
days every week in tine classroom pro- 
viding support to children. The key dif- 
ference between the demonstration and 
comparison groups was the presence or 
absence of parents — everything else in- 
cluding native language instruction re- 
mained the same. While this study does 
not conclusively explain these results, it 
does raise a number of possibilities. First, 
the presence of parents in the classroom 
may have led children to spend more 
time on task. Second, parent involve- 
ment may have helped students perceive 
more real connections between home and 
school, And third, parents may have 
gained a greater understanding of the 
mission and instructional practices of the 
school, leading them to support their 
children's studies more effectively. 5 



Keys to Communication 

The more efforts made to build com- 
munication widi parents, the more likely 
a child care provider will be able to an- 
ticipate and respond to parent reactions 
to various situations — reactions that may 
well be culturally based. Lisa Lee, past 
director of the Wu Ycc Childcarc Cen- 
ter in San Francisco, offered this example: 

Water play is a consistent sore spot for 
parents who believe that being wet is un- 
healthy. Many forbid their children from 
playing with the water activities. Yet, chil- 
dren choose to play knowing that their 



parents disapprove of their actions. Already 
three year old children will look at their 
parents and deliberately play with the wa- 
ter. Some parents see this as a loss of con- 
trol, and a sign of a disobedient child, yet 
the children are learning to code which 
behaviors are acceptable and deciding if 
they are acceptable at home or at school. 
Mixed cultural messages and choices be- 
ing made by preschoolers noted by early 
childhood educators support the belief that 
the issues of cultural difference and com- 
petence be addressed at an early age. 6 

Alicia Liebcrman, writing in Infant 
Toddler Caregiving, a Guide to Culturally 
Sensitive Care, reminds childcare provid- 
ers that, "the child care setting is where 
the children of immigrant families arc 
most thoroughly exposed to dominant 
values and traditions in the United 
States. ..The parents often disagree with 
what they sec taking place in the child 
care setting because it clashes with their 
own cultural values," Lieberman points 
out a variety of scenarios where these 
disagreements may arise: caregiver re- 
sponses to a child's crying; the encour- 
agement of exploration or expressing anger 
and other feelings; gender differences; 
curiosity about one's body, and physical 
punishment. Lieberman then oudines tips 
for successful communication: 

• Remember the language difference 

• Explain the child care routine 

• Acknowledge tension and think about 
reasons for it 

• Ask questions about the family's 
childrearing 

• Serve as a cultural bridge between the 
parents and the culture of childcare 

• Remember that you are an authority figure 

• Establish a trusting atmosphere that 
encourages dialogue 

• Give constructive feedback 7 
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Following is a description of Kai Ming 
Head Start's holistic efforts Co keep cul- 
tural and linguistic minority parents in- 
volved in the center's care of their children. 



Kai Ming Parent 
Outreach 

The key is respecting the parent's position 
in a child's life. We need to learn what the 
parents have to offer as well as teach them 
alternative child -rearing strategies. When 
a child comes to the center, the child brings 
the habits and customs of the family. Staff 
at Kai Ming must recognize the strengths 
encompassed within those family traditions 
and build up from them. Families should 
not be made to feel that their language 
and culture are secondary. — Kai Ming Head 
Start Director Greta Yin 

Kai Ming Head Start in San Fran- 
cisco currendy serves 240 low-income 3- 
to S-year-olds at three locations. Some 
90% of the children are Asian (mosdy 
ethnic Chinese either from Vietnam, Hong 
Kong or mainland China). Most of diese 
families are recent immigrants. The rest 
of the Kai Ming children are primarily 
Latino or African American. 

At Kai Ming Head Start, working with 
parents often means helping them real- 
ize that they have a right to be involved 
in their children's education and to be 
their child's primary advocate. Many come 
to this country believing that the teacher 
is the sole authority. Kai Ming sees en- 
couraging parent involvement as an on- 
going process which has long-term benefits 
for the children and their future educa- 
tion. The intent is to lead parents to take 
an active role in their child's education 
long after he or she graduates from Kai 



Ming. Greta Yin finds that r/iany parents 
are at first uncomfortable participating 
because they feel restricted by their lim- 
ited ability to speak English. And, as the 
children learn English, parents often feel 
that they are losing control. If encour- 
aged to be involved, however, parents 
can retain their authority. 

Strong parent/teacher relationships are 
die norm at Kai Ming. Because most of 
the teachers were once parents at the 
center, they have an intuitive understand- 
ing of and respect for the parents. Since 
Kai Ming employs teachers and social 
workers who speak the languages of most 
of the parents, namely Vietnamese and 
Cantonese, communication is generally 
not hindered by language barriers. Ac- 
cording to one of the parents, Mrs. Ma, 
being able to speak with teachers in Chi- 
nese was one of the features which at- 
tracted her to Kai Ming. Communication 
is somewhat more difficult for the Latino 
children, however, because staff gener- 
ally do not speak Spanish. Kai Ming par- 
tially addresses this issue by seeking the 
help of Spanish speaking staff at the Mis- 
sion Head Start located in a highly Latino 
neighborhood. This arrangement is re- 
ciprocal since the Mission center in turn 
has a small population of Asian children. 

According to Greta Yin, "getting Chi- 
nese parents involved typically entails help- 
ing them to understand Head Start's 
emphasis on providing children with a 
learning environment and the varied ex- 
periences which will help them develop 
socially, intellectually, physically and emo- 
tionally in a manner appropriate to dieir 
age and stage of development." Because 
parents think of Head Start as a school, 
they often think that the structure is not 
academic enough. They do not under- 
stand why the teachers spend so much 
time playing with children instead of fo- 
cusing on reading and writing. 
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Kai Ming utilizes a number of ap- 
proaches to help primary caregivers un- 
derstand these activities and the focus of 
the program. While the primary caregiver 
is usually the parent, in some families, 
the grandparents are the ones with the 
greatest responsibility for raising the chil- 
dren. First and perhaps most importandy, 
Kai Ming teachers and social workers are 
constandy in contact with parents. In ad- 
dition to visiting parents at their homes 
on a regular basis, many of the staff live 
or go shopping in the Chinatown area. 
Teacher Salina Tang states, "I inevitably 
run into parents on the streets or in the 
shops," Parents are invited to parent work- 
shops where they may discuss the Head 
Start philosophy and practices. 

One of the most effective strategies 
for increasing parent understanding of 
the program has been encouraging them 
to spend time volunteering in classrooms 
so that they can observe the teachers work- 
ing with their children. For example, par- 
ents often wonder, "How come my child 
will listen to the teacher but won't re- 
spond to me," Seeing the teachers in ac- 
tion shows parents how the teachers 
discipline with words and reason, 

Kai Ming also encourages parents to 
help design programs for the center. These 
parent-organized activities may be for 
adults, such as forming a knitting club or 
making silk flowers, or they may be for 
children, such as planning a field trip. 
Often die more active parents will take 
responsibility for special events like Christ- 
mas parties and fundraisers. Finally, for- 
mal parent participation also occurs 
through the Parent Policy Committee 
comprised of one parent representative 
from each class. The Pnrent Policy Com- 
mittee has the same decision -ma king pow- 
ers as the Kai Ming Board of Directors. 

In part, Kai Ming's strong history of 
parent involvement stems from its focus 




on fostering the development of the whole 
child within the context of his/ her en- 
tire family. One of Kai Ming's goals is 
helping families to obtain needed ser- 
vices so that they will eventually obtain a 
higher level of self-sufficiency. Such ser- 
vices range from health care to educat- 
ing parents or offering nutritional meals 
to children while they arc at the center. 

Kai Ming makes a concerted effort to 
link families to needed health care. Of 
the 240 families enrolled, 83 currently 
have no form of medical care coverage. 
The immigrant families served are often 
unwilling to accept welfare or Medicaid 
because they fear it will jeopardize their 
chances of naturalizing or sponsoring the 
immigration of a relative. Kai Ming tries 
to connect these families with public health 
centers which base their fees on a sliding 
scale. If a family does have Medicaid, 
staff hook them up with a local physician 
who will accept Medicaid patients. 

Kai Ming also pays close attention to 
children with special needs. Aldiough Kai 
Ming believes in mainstreaming such chil- 
dren, the center also takes special care to 
ensure a proper diagnosis has been made 
and that a child has access to needed 
therapy Kai Ming staff will help die family 



Because most of 
the teachers were 
once parents at the 
center, they have 
an intuitive un- 
derstanding of 
and respect for 
the parents. 
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PROFILE 



The Parevt Policy 
Committee has the 
same decision-mak- 
ing powers as the 
Kai Ming Board 
of Directors. 



work through the special education pro- 
cess when the child is ready for the pub- 
lic school system. A support group of 
parents of children with special needs 
meets on a regular basis, 

Additionally, any family with a prob- 
lem may seek help from one of Kai Ming's 
three social workers, each of whom has a 
caseload of 80 families who are followed 
as long as they have children in the pro- 
gram. These social workers screen appli- 
cants, are involved in the initial two hour 
intake and enrollment interviews which 
include a family needs assessment, and 
work with the parents to plan the parent 
meetings. Often, soda! workers help fami- 
lies with issues that go far beyond the 
needs of the child enrolled in the center. 
These may range from helping parents 
speak to school personnel about the be- 
havior of an older sibling to figuring out 
how to pay the PG&E bill or correcting 
their phone bill. 

At Kai Ming, the monthly parent meet- 
ings typically include workshops to edu- 
cate parents about choices in child rearing. 
These and other parent involvement ac- 
tivities enhance the ability of parents to 
care for their children. Because Kai Ming 
frequendy serves siblings, staff can often 
see the progress of their charges. Yin states, 
"if you only worked with one child, you 
would be frustrated because it would be 
hard to see improvements. It is often pos- 
sible, however to see how improved 
parenting techniques have resulted in 
better behavior on the part of siblings 
who eventually participate in Kai Ming 
Head Start." 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 



The increasing diversity of the 
population as a whole is hav- 
ing a profound effect on the 
demographics of the children who spend 
a significant portion of their day in cen- 
ter-based child care. Our survey of 450 
child care centers in five California coun- 
ties found that cultural and linguistic di- 
versity is the norm. Ninety-six percent 
of the surveyed centers serve children 
from two or more racial groups and 81 
percent serve children from two or more 
language groups. Seventy-seven percent 
report that at least some of the children 
in their care do not speak English well. 

This diversity is both a tremendous 
asset and an enormous challenge. Diverse 
settings offer children, parents and 
caregivers an invaluable chance to learn 
about and benefit from the strengths of 
each others cultures and languages. The 
stunning racial diversity of children and 
staff in centers offers a unique opportu- 
nity for adults to foster the ability of chil- 
dren to develop positive self-images, 
appreciate diversity, and resist stereotyp- 
ing and discriminatory behavior. The 
large number of children who enter child 
care speaking a language other than En- 
glish could provide an opportunity for 
fostering a bilingual citi/xnry. 

On the other hand, child care provid- 
ers and centers are currently ill-prepared 
to take advantage of these opportunities. 
Information and training about what early 
care and education practices work with 
such culturally and linguistically diverse 
populations are not easily accessible to 
child care workers. Because the existing 
information has been developed by a wide 
variety of groups ranging from universi- 
ties to non-profit organizations, it is ex- 



tremely difficult for even the most moti- 
vated child care provider to ind relevant 
books and articles. Furthermore because 
the current fragmented system lacks co- 
hesive pre-service and in-service staff de- 
velopment, there is no mechanism for 
ensuring that all child care workers re- 
ceive at least some education and train- 
ing about how to respond to our growing 
cultural and linguistic diversity. 

Training materials are still limited in 
scope. While excellent resources exist on 
anti-bias approaches to caring for chil- 
dren, much less is available on what con- 
stitutes culturally and linguistically 
appropriate practice. Most materials ei- 
ther provide vague guidelines for work- 
ing with children from diverse cultures 
or specific information about the child 
rearing practices of a particular cultural 
group. With a few notable exceptions, 
however, existing materials do not pro- 
vide enough information about the spe- 
cific actions child care workers can take 
to adapt their practice to the growing 
diversity. Perhaps one of the greatest gaps 
is the lack of research and materials dis- 
cussing the implications of diversity for 
child care policy and program design. 

Furthermore, although research dem- 
onstrates that culturally and linguistically 
appropriate early care and education is 
critical to the development of healthy, 
confident children, our survey suggests 
that many centers lack staff who can best 
provide this care and inform their col- 
leagues about what practices are appro- 
priate in their communities — staff who 
reflect the cultural and linguistic back- 
ground of the children. 

The field as a whole, already in crisis 
from understaffing, low wages and insuf- 



Diverse settings 
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other's cultures 
and languages. 
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ficient training opportunities, suffers from 
a shortage of language and cultural mi- 
nority staff persons. Children of color 
are significantly less likely to be cared 
for by teachers of their same racial back- 
ground than White children. More than 
fifty percent of the centers that care for 
one or more Asian children do not have 
any Asian staff, and more than forty per- 
cent of the centers caring for one or more 
African American children do not have 
any African American staff. These trends 
improve when there are large numbers 
of children of a particular ethnic group 
in a center. Nonetheless, there are no 
Asian staff in more than a third of the 
centers reporting that at least a quarter 
of die children in their care are Asian. 
The findings are similar tor centers where 
approximately a quarter of the children 
are either Latino or African American. 
Moreover, while nearly all of the sur- 
veyed centers could provide home lan- 
guage support to their English speaking 
children, only 55 percent had any staff 
person who could communicate with their 
Spanish speaking children. Less than one 
third of centers had staff who could speak 
the home language of their Tagalog, 
Chinese, Vietnamese or Korean speak- 
ing children. 

Perhaps one of the most troubling con- 
cerns raised by California Tomorrow's 
survey results relates to how programs 
promote or inhibit the ongoing partici- 
pation of parents in their children's de- 
velopment and education. Parent 
involvement, particularly among language 
and cultural minorities, has long been a 
top priority of educators at all levels from 
early childhood to secondary schools. The 
early childhood field often takes the best 
advantage of partnerships with parents 
by virtue of dicir everyday contact with 
them. Our findings suggest, however, that 
language and cultural barriers between 
child care providers and parents may be 



creating feelings of alienation for many 
language and cultural minority parents. 
When children enter care outside the 
home, many are being socialized to a lan- 
guage and culture quite different from 
that of their parents and communities. 
Because of die difficulty of communica- 
tion across gaps of culture and language, 
it may be that parents and providers have 
few opportunities to discuss their joint 
responsibilities for fostering children's 
development and strategies for how they 
can bridge any differences. In the ab- 
sence of such communication, many par- 
ents may perceive that the system does 
not value their voices and concerns, and 
find that they are losing control over their 
children's socialization process. 



Recommendations 

Areas Requiring Further Research 

Our findings point to the need for fur- 
ther investigation and analysis of several 
specific research and policy issues: 

• Given the challenges of simultaneously 
working with multiple racial and/or lin- 
guistic groups and the scarcity of exist- 
ing bilingual/bicultural staff, is it 
appropriate for some early care and edu- 
cation programs to concentrate on meeting 
the needs of particular ethnic or linguis- 
tic groups with the understanding that 
children will eventually be placed in eth- 
nically diverse settings? Under what set- 
tings would such "concentrated" programs 
be considered inappropriate because of 
the preference for children to be placed 
in a diverse setting? Is a concentrated 
program more appropriate or necessary 
for certain groups? What are the impli- 
cations of such a strategy? For program 
eligibility regulations? For Civil Rights 
Law? 
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• Given that nearly all providers spend 
some of their work time with a child from 
a different ethnic background than them- 
selves, what set of core principals and 
practices for ethnically and linguistically 
appropriate care should be adopted by 
all child care workers? How can such a 
set of core principles be disseminated to 
the entire field? 

• VVhat specific policy and program guide- 
lines should exist with regard to primary 
language development for linguistic mi- 
nority children? Given that many chil- 
dren are currently in centers where they 
do not have access to home language sup- 
port, what strategies should be used by 
child care providers who do not share a 
common language with a child? What 
specific strategies can be used to assure 
that the development of English as a sec- 
ond language is additive versus subtrac- 
tive in nature, meaning the home language 
of die child is preserved and also contin- 
ues to develop? Is it more appropriate 
for some children (e.g., infants and tod- 
dlers) to be cared for exclusively in die 
home language? When and how can En- 
glish be safely introduced without risk of 
destroying the home language? Should 
centers consider grouping children based 
on language needs? 

• How does the need for culturally and 
linguistically consistent care relate to the 
age of die child? Are the effects of cul- 
turally and linguistically inappropriate care 
in fact more devastating for infants and 
toddlers who are in the process of devel- 
oping die core of their identity? 

• To what extent does the importance of 
culturally and linguistically consistent care 
merit public policies that offer families a 
greater range of choices for child care 
arrangements? To what extent could, for 
example, family day care homes he a re- 
sourc e for culturally and linguistically ap- 



propriate care given their ability to offer 
a home-like environment, small child- 
adult ratios, and a community- based con- 
text? 

• WTiat implications do concerns about 
cultural differences in socialization and 
learning have for practitioners implement- 
ing anti-bias curriculum approaches? What 
implications do anti-bias research efforts 
have for programs serving populations 
that are solely or predoininandy of one 
ethnic group? 

• Why arc certain language and cultural 
minorities undcrrepresented in die field 
of early care and education? Is this more 
serious at higher levels of decision-mak- 
ing? How is this underrepresentation re- 
lated to low pay, poor working conditions 
and current hiring practice? 

• What factors explain our findings that 
subsidized centers are more likely than 
non-subsidized centers to employ staff 
who reflect the racial and linguistic back- 
ground of the children in care? What are 
the implications of these findings for child 
care policy? 



Recommendations 
for Immediate Action 

In the meantime, based upon our find- 
ings, California Tomorrow calls for im- 
mediate action from the following groups: 

State Agencies in California 

• The California Department of Educa- 
tion should support the development of 
an ongoing statewide mechanism for col- 
lecting information on die denio graph- 
ics of child care fa ~ ; lities across systems 
and auspices. Such a mechanism could 
be tied to a number of existing data col- 
lection efforts including: 1 ) local resource 
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and referral agencies, 2) the statewide 
market rate survey, 3) the California De- 
partment of Education's effort to design 
a new computerized, linked system of 
data collection for child care programs, 
and 4) child care licensing procedures. 

•The California Department of Educa- 
tion together with the Department of 
Social Services should establish a com- 
mittee of advocates, researchers, provid- 
ers and parents who will work with them 
to develop and disseminate materials out- 
lining how child care providers can most 
effectively develop partnerships with par- 
ents — with specific suggestions about 
techniques for bridging gaps of language 
and culture. 

•The California Department of Educa- 
tion together with the Department of 
Social Services should jointly fund and 
establish a clearinghouse aimed at col- 
lecting and disseminating materials and 
literature regarding the provision of cul- 
turally and linguistically appropriate care 
to practitioners, policymakers and pro- 
gram administrators. 

•The California Department of Educa- 
tion, Child Development Division should 
examine whether some of its eligibility 
policies may be unwittingly working 
against efforts to provide children with 
culturally and linguistically appropriate 
care. In particular, we suggest that the 
Department of Education reconsider its 
current policies that prevent bilingual 
centers from giving priority to children 
most in need of their bilingual educa- 
tional programs. 

• The Commission on Teacher 
Credentialing should require teacher 
training programs to address linguisti- 
cally and culturally appropriate practice 
in then basic curriculum. 



Federal Government: 

• The Department of Health and Hu- 
man Services should convene a working 
group of practitioners, researchers, advo- 
cates and policymakers to examine the 
policy implications of cultural diversity 
for forthcoming federal initiatives — namely 
the Head Start expansion and the child 
care provisions of current welfare reform 
proposals. 

• The Department of Health and Hu- 
man Services should set aside funding (pos- 
sibly from the Child Care Development 
Block Grants or Head Start programs) 
for research addressing the previously 
mentioned areas requiring further study. 

Associations: 

• The National Association for the Edu- 
cation of Young Children (NAEYC) should 
continue its efforts to produce materials 
about the implications of diversity for early 
care and education, and to strengthen its 
guidelines for developmentally appropri- 
ate practice with respect to their applica- 
bility to diverse populations. One approach 
would be to first pull together educators 
from specific ethnic groups to discuss 
within their own groups what constitutes 
culturally appropriate practice. Then, lead- 
ers from a range of communities could 
be brought together to seek commonali- 
ties among views of developmentally ap- 
propriate practices. 

• The California Association for the Edu- 
cation for Young Children (CAEYC) to- 
gether with NAEYC should hold a 
conference bringing together anti-bias cur- 
ricula developers with educators working 
to define what constitutes culturally ap- 
propriate care and teaching approaches 
for children of various ethnic groups. The 
purpose of this conference would be to 
explore the relationship between these two 
fields. 
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Resource and Referral Network: 

• The statewide childcare resource and 
referral network should work with local 
resource and referrals to develop and dis- 
seminate multilingual parent education/ 
consumer guides that provide parents with 
information about how to judge the quality 
of child care facilities, including the as- 
sessment of cultural and linguistic ap- 
propriateness. Such a guide should 
specifically include information about the 
potential trade-offs of placing a child in 
a facility that does not offer care in the 
language of the home, and provide par- 
ents with an awareness of the importance 
of culturally and linguistically appropri- 
ate care particularly for infants and tod- 
dlers. 

Training Institutions: 

• All existing professional training pro- 
grams for early care and education pro- 
fessionals should incorporate a focus on 
culturally and linguistically appropriate 
care in their regular curriculum. Such a 
focus should provide students with a ba- 
sic understanding of the Anti-Bias Cur- 
riculum, the cultural context of child-care 
including how to approach developmen- 
tally appropriate practice in various eth- 
nic communities; techniques for fostering 
English language development without 
impeding home language development 
among children from non-English speak- 
ing backgrounds; and strategies for de- 
veloping strong partnerships with language 
and cultural minority parents. 

• Institutions involved in the education 
and hiring of child care staff should make 
immediate efforts to improve recruitment 
of underrepresented linguistic and eth- 
nic minorities (e.g M Spanish-speaking and 
Asian staff), and should also increase train- 
ing opportunities for these groups. 



• Institutions that train child care pro- 
viders should also develop in-service train- 
ing programs to be offered to child care 
centers so that those already working in 
the field may be informed about strate- 
gies for appropriately working with cul- 
turally and linguistically diverse children 
and families. 

Private Foundations: 

• Foundations should fund the develop- 
ment and dissemination of training ma- 
terials produced by various institutions 
on how to serve particular ethnic groups 
or diverse populations, as well as fund 
the development of new ones. 

• Foundations should fund the develop- 
ment of models for teacher education that 
expose new teachers to theories of child 
development while simultaneously incor- 
porating the expertise and knowledge of 
students from diverse cultural back- 
grounds. 

• Foundations should support innova- 
tive efforts to recruit and train early care 
and education professionals from under- 
represented cultural and linguistic groups. 

• Foundations should support existing 
early childhood care and education pro- 
grams, and the development of new ones, 
that model the practice of culturally and 
linguistically appropriate care for diverse 
children. 

• Foundations should support efforts to 
develop parent education materials that 
provide parents with information about 
how to incorporate considerations of cul- 
tural and linguistic appropriatenesss in- 
to their childcare decisions. 
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APPENDIX A 

Methodology Report 



Questionnaire Development 
and Testing 

Working with its advisory panel, Cali- 
fornia Tomorrow developed the prelimi- 
nary draft of the early care and education 
questionnaire for the telephone survey. 
Then, Field Research worked closely with 
California Tomorrow's project staff to re- 
fine the questionnaire in order to facili- 
tate administration of the survey by 
telephone, enhance respondent coopera- 
tion, and ensure the meaningfulness of 
survey responses. As part of this effort, 
Field Research conducted a pretest with 
eight child care providers who represented 
a range of potential respondents. Fol- 
lowing the pretest, the questionnaire was 
revised, as appropriate, and finalized. Once 
the English-language version of the ques- 
tionnaire was finalized, Field Research 
contracted with professional translators 
to prepare Spanish and Chinese versions 
of the questionnaire. 

The final questionnaire included ques- 
tions on the following topics: 

• Type of child care provider (e.g., for 
profit, not-for-profit, subsidized). 

• Services provided (e.g., meals, coun- 
seling, health screening, parent ser- 
vices). 

• Parent involvement (e.g., involve- 
ment in the classroom, on advisory 
committees). 



• Types of children served (e.g., age, 
language skills, racial background). 

• Types of persons wh o regu larl y care 
for or teach children (e.g., language 
skills, racial background). 

The words "race" and "racial" were 
used throughout the questionnaire. The 
authors would like to acknowledge the 
limitations and controversy surrounding 
the selection of precisely which terms, 
e.g., white vs. Anglo, are appropriate. Use 
of the term race is often criticized be- 
cause its definition assumes a clear cut 
biological basis for making distinctions 
that science has failed to prove. These 
terms do, however reflect the ways that 
society currently tends to categorize 
people. Consequently, in developing our 
survey, we found it necessary to rely upon 
the socially constructed racial categories 
originally used by the Census — namely 
White, Latino, Asian Pacific Islander, 
African American and Native American. 
In selecting these terms, we tried to be 
sensitive to current political concerns 
about how groups are named as well as 
to use terms which would easily be un- 
derstood by the person being interviewed. 
Moreover, while race is certainly not the 
same as ethnicity, this report does as- 
sume that race is an indicator of a child's 
ethnic and cultural background. One of 
the biggest problems with traditional "ra- 
dar categories is that they mask signifi- 
cant ethnic variations within particular 
racial categories. 
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In addition to information on race, we 
were interested in the languages that chil- 
dren and teachers/caregivers spoke in child 
care. The particular non-English languages 
addressed in the survey, Spanish and 
Chinese, were chosen because these are 
the most common non-English languages 
spoken in California. A copy of the final 
interview is provided at the end of this 
appendix. 

The CATI Program 

After the questionnaire was finalized, a 
program was developed that would allow 
die English-language version of the ques- 
tionnaire to be administered using Com- 
puter-Assisted Telephone Interviewing 
(CATI). The program was designed to 1) 
ensure that only appropriate questions were 
asked of respondents based on responses 
to earlier questions, and 2) facilitate ac- 
curate data entry by allowing only valid 
codes or codes within prespecified ranges 
to be entered onto die computer during 
data collection. Because of cost and time 
constraints, the Spanish and Chinese ver- 
sions of the questionnaire were adminis- 
tered using a paper and pencil 
questionnaire. 

Sample Design and Selection 

Five California counties were selected for 
this survey: Alameda, San Francisco, San 
Diego, Los Angeles and Merced. These 
counties were mainly selected because of 
their ethnic diversity. San Francisco, 
Alameda, Ix>s Angeles and San Diego also 
were chosen because of their large child 
populations and because together they gen- 



Figure 17. Number of Licensed Child Care Centers, by County 



Alamada 


Los Angelas 


Ma read 


San Diago 


San Francisco 


Infant Centers 


69 


189 


6 


83 


18 


Preschool Centers 


430 


2,279 


50 


582 


248 


Total Centers 


499 


2,468 


56 


665 


266 



erally represent urban areas in Northern 
and Southern California. Merced was se- 
lected to provide information about child 
care in an ethnically diverse rural county 
in Centra] California. In addition, all coun- 
ties had a large number of children who 
were limited in English proficiency as 
documented by the Census. 

California Tomorrow arranged for the 
State Department of Social Services to 
provide Field Research Corporation with 
the names and phone numbers of all li- 
censed child care providers in California. 
The database included four categories of 
licensed child care centers: (1 ) infant cen- 
ters, (2) child care for preschool chil- 
dren, (3) child care for school-age children 
and (4) child care for ill children. 

In each of the five targeted communi- 
ties, all child care centers for infant and 
preschool children w r ere considered eli- 
gible. However child care centers diat 
only serve school -age children or ill chil- 
dren were included only if they also served 
infants or preschool-age children. 

Figure 17 is a breakdown of the total 
number of listings for eligible child care 
centers provided by the State Depart- 
ment of Social Services for each county 
that was surveyed. 
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Figure 18, Targeted Sample Size and Anticipated Margin of Error 



Targeted Anticipated Margin 
Sample Size of Error at the 95% 
Confidence LeveS for 
Unweighted Date 



Child care centers in all 5 counties 450 



+ 4.8% 



Chiid care centers in a single county 100 



•9.8% 



Figure 19. Sample Size By County 



Alameda Los Angeles Marc id San Diego Sen Francisco Total 



Chiid Care Centers 101 



101 



32 



100 



100 



434 



Targeted Sample Size 

The overall targeted sample size was 450 
child care centers. This sample size was 
designed to provide a relatively small mar- 
gin of error (i.e., less than + 5% at the 
95% confidence level). Because of the 
small number of child care centers in 
Merced, we attempted to complete as 
many interviews as possible with child 
care centers in this county. In other coun- 
ties, we targeted 100 child care centers. 
Because sampling error is related to sample 
size, the margin of error is greater for 
subgroup estimates (e.g., county estimates) 
than for the overall sample. The targeted 
sample sizes were designed to provide a 
maximum sampling error of + 10% at 
the 95% confidence level for child care 
centers. 



Figure 18 is a description of die tar- 
geted sample size and maximum sam- 
pling error at the 95% confidence level 
that we expected to obtain for the over- 
all sample and for various subgroups. 

Because we anticipated that some child 
care centers wouid no longer be in busi- 
ness, that we would not be able to reach 
some of them, and that some would refuse 
to participate in the survey, the samples 
that were selected were larger than the 
desired number of completed interviews. 
These samples were then randomly di- 
vided into "minireplicates" and as many 
replicates were used as necessary to com- 
plete the targeted number of interviews 
for child care centers for each county. 
Figure 19 shows the final sample selection. 

These child care facilities included both 
for-profit (1 5.6) and not-for-profit (84.4%) 
centers. Eleven percent of centers were 
pan of the Mead Stan program. Fifty- 
two percent of centers received govern- 
ment subsidies to help cover the costs of 
care for at least some children. In addi- 
tion, child care centers served an aver- 
age of 70 children (range: 3-350) and 
employed an average of 10 providers 
(range 1-76). Analyses of child care cen- 
ters were also examined in relation to 
size of center. Based on a median-split, 
centers employing seven or less teachers 
were considered "small" centers, and cen- 
ters employing more than seven teach- 
ers were labeled "large" centers. 
Examining a centers capacity to meet 
the needs of racially and linguistically 
diverse children within the context of 
center size was important since larger 
centers have a greater opportunity to hire 
staff from different racial and linguistic 
groups. 
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Respondent Selectior and 
Interviewing Language 

For each child care provider, interviews 
were completed with one knowledgeable 
respondent. This was usually the center 
director. Before beginning the interview, 
respondents who appeared to have diffi- 
culty speaking English were offered the 
opportunity to be interviewed in Span- 
ish or a Chinese dialect as appropriate. 
One interview was done in Chinese. 

Data Collection Procedures 

Data collection for the study was con- 
ducted from Field Research's central lo- 
cation interviewing facilities in San 
Francisco. Only experienced interview- 
ers were assigned to the project, and be- 
fore conducting any interviews, they 
attended a training session conducted by 
Field Research's project leader. The train- 
ing session included an overview of die 
project, question-by-question review of 
the telephone instrument, and interview- 
ing practice. During the first few days of 
interviewing, interviewers were debriefed 
in order to compare experiences, resolve 
problems, and ensure that appropriate 
interviewing procedures were used. In 
addition, throughout the data collection 
period, Field Research project staff moni- 
tored interviewer performance. 

Interviewing for the study was con- 
ducted during December 1992 and Janu- 
ary 1993. Initial contact attempts were 
made during normal business hours on 
weekdays. Once an eligible center was 
reached, appointments were scheduled, 
as needed, for respondents who preferred 
to be interviewed at another time. Up to 
six attempts were made to complete 
screening interviews with each child care 
center. 



Presentation of Results 
and Weighting 

Within each county, a simple random 
sample was selected from the universe of 
child care centers. Therefore each child 
care center in a single county had the 
same probability of selection. In addi- 
tion, child care centers in smaller coun- 
ties (e.g., Merced, San Francisco) were 
intentionally sampled at a greater rate 
than those in larger counties (e.g., Los 
Angeles). 

Analyses of data for child care centers 
for individual counties do not need to be 
weighted to be representative. However, 
because of oversampling, combining re- 
sults from more than one county will 
require weighting for the data to be rep- 
resentative. Institutional weights were 
designed to represent child care provid- 
ers in the sample in the same proportion 
as they are in the overall population for 
the five counties, according to data from 
the State Department of Social Services. 
For the purposes of the present report, 
data are presented for all child care cen- 
ters across counties and thus weighted 
data were used. 



* For this study, California Tomorrow re- 
tained the services of Field Research Cor- 
poration to assist it in conducting a tele- 
phone survey of child care centers and 
family day care homes in five California 
counties. This publication focuses on the 
data from licensed child care centers only. 
The data on family day care homes will 
be presented at a later date. This appen- 
dix contains excerpts taken from the Meth- 
odology Report prepared by Field Research 
Corporation for California Tomorrow. 
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APPENDIX B 

Childcare Questionnaire 

Field Research Corporation: San Francisco, CA 133-001 : Final (Nov. 30) 

CALIFORNIA TOMORROW: CHILDCARE QUESTIONNAIRE Start Time 

ASK TO SPEAK WITH THE PERSON ON THE CALL RECORD SHEET 

IF THIS PERSON IS NOT AVAILABLE, ASK TO SPEAK WITH THE CENTER DIRECTOR OR 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR . 

INTRODUCTION: Good (morning/afternoon), I'm calling from Field Research Corporation. 

We are conducting a survey of a random sample of child care centers and preschools in California about the 
types of children they serve. This information will be used to identify some of the needs of child care providers 
and the types of public policies and programs that would help them to serve children. The survey is being con- 
ducted for California Tomorrow, a not-for-profit research firm. We are not selling anything, and we are not a 
government or regulatory agency- This is strictly a confidential opinion survey. 

(IF ASKED, SAY:) "Field Research Corporation was founded in 1 946 and is located in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. It conducts research on a variety of topics for government agencies, nonprofit organizations, and private 
companies. California Tomorrow is a not-for-profit research firm based in San Francisco, California. It con- 
ducts research on the joys, challenges, and problems that racial and ethnic diversity bring to schools and other 
institutions serving children and families. " 

A. TYPE OF CHILD CARE CENTER 

First, I would like to ask you some background questions about your child care center. 

L Is your center a "for profit" or a "not-for-profit" facility? (PLE/lSE CIRCLE ONE CODE) 

For profit 1 
Not-for-profit 2 
Not sure 8 
Refused 9 

2. Is your child care center.., (PLEASE CIRCLE QMLCODE IN Ed£ttROW0 

Yes No DK REF 

a. Part of the head start program 12 8 9 

b. A parent cooperative 12 8 9 
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3 . Is the cost of child care for any children in your center partially paid for or subsidized by a 
governmental agency or program? (PLEASE CIRCLE QNE CODE) 



Yes t 

No 2 

Not sure 8 

Refused 9 



B. SERVICES PROVIDED 

4. We are interested in how many centers, if any, provide services other than child care. Does your 
center.„(Rfi4D CATEGORIES; PLEASE CIRCLE ONE CODE IN EACH ROW) 





Yes 


No 


DK 


REF 


a. 


Provide meals, such as lunch or breakfast 1 


2 


8 


9 


b. 


Provide snacks 1 


2 


8 


9 


c. 


Have regularly scheduled conferences with 

individual parents about their children 1 


2 


8 


9 


d. 


Meet with parents as a group to share information 1 


2 


8 


9 


e. 


Arrange for or provide individual counseling 

to families that need it 1 


2 


8 


9 


f. 


Arrange for other professionals to screen for 

health or learning problems 1 


2 


8 


9 


e- 


Arrange for health professionals to provide shots or 
immunizations or other medical or dental treatment 1 


2 


8 


9 


h. 


Provide parents with information about community 

and social services, such as housing or public assistance 1 


2 


8 


9 


i. 


Sponsor parent support groups, such as for single parents 

or parents of children with disabilities 1 


2 


8 


9 


)• 


Ever provide information about an individual child's growth 

and development to another child care provider or school 

if the parents consent to this 1 


2 


8 


9 


k. 


Provide any other services besides child care or instruction or 
other services we have already discussed (PLEASE SPECIFY) 1 


2 


8 


9 
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C. PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

5. Next, I would like to ask you about different types of parent involvement at your center. For each, 
please tell me whether this regularly occurs at your center. Do parents of children at your center 
regularly ..<(READ LIS'I) (PLEASE CIRCLE QHE. CODE IN EdQR RO W) ? 

Yes No DK REF 

a. Help primary care givers or teachers 

take care of the children 12 8 9 

b. Help with special activities, such as with parties 

or driving on field trips 12 8 9 

c. Provide other types of services, such as preparing 

newsletters or helping with fundraisers 12 8 9 

d. Help you to clean, maintain, or repair your 

building or facilities 12 8 9 

e. Serve on a policy committee or advisory board 12 8 9 

f. Participate in budgetary or hiring decisions 12 8 9 

g. Work with teachers to shape the classroom curriculum 12 8 9 

D. TYPES OF CHILDREN SERVED 

6. Altogether, how many children are enrolled in vour center at this location? (PLEASE ENTER 
NUMBER OR CIRCLE CODE, AS APPROPRIATE) (IF NECESSARY, SAY:) "Please give your best 
estimate. " 

Not sure 998 
Refused 999 

7. What are the ages of the children your center currendy serves.. .Does your center currently serve 
ANY children who are...(RE4D CATEGORIES, PLEASE CIRCLE QNE CIRCLE CODE IN 'EACH 
ROW) 





Yes 


No 


DK 


REF 


a. 


Under 18 months 1 


2 


8 


9 


b. 


1 8 months to two and a half years 1 


2 


8 


9 


c. 


Age two and a half to four 1 


2 


8 


9 


d. 


Age 4 to 5 1 


2 


8 


9 


e. 


Over age 5 1 


2 


8 


9 



IF DOES NOT SERVE ANY CHILDREN 1 S MONTHS OR OLDER, GO TO Q. 15.; ELSE, ASK Q. 8. 
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8. Are there any children at your center who DO NOT speak ANY English? (PLEASE CIRCLE QMi 
CODE) 



ASKQ.9 Yes 1 

GO TO Q. 10 No 2 

GO TO Q. 10 Not sure 8 

GOTOQ.10 Refused 9 



9. Approximately how many children at your center DO NOT speak ANY English..AVould you say 
"a few," "about half," or "almost all" of the children at your center? (PLEASE CIRCLE QM CODE) 



A few 1 

About half 2 

Almost all 3 

Not sure 8 

Refused 9 



10. Are there any children at your center who speak ONLY A LITTLE English? (PLEASE CIRCLE 
ONE CODE) 

ASKQ.ll Yes 1 
GO TO Q. 12 No 2 
GO TO Q. 12 Not sure 8 
GO TO Q. 1 2 Refused 9 

1 1 . Approximately how many children at your center speak ONLY A LITTLE English.AVould you 
say "a few," "about half," or "almost all" of the children at your center? (PLEASE CIRCLE ONE 
CODE) 

A few 1 
About half 2 
Almost all 3 
Not sure 8 
Refused 9 
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12. Which languages do the children you serve speak cither at home or at your center? 
PROBE: Anythi ng else? (PLFvlSE CIRCLE dLL THAT APPLY) 



English 1 

Spanish 2 

Filipino/Tagalog 3 

Chinese 4 

Vietnamese 5 

Korean 6 
Another Asian language (e.g., Japanese, Cambodian, Hmong) 

(PLEASE SPECIFY) ' 7 

Another nonAsian language (e.g., Russian, Armenian, Arabic, 

Farsi) (PLEASE SPECIFY) 8 

Not sure 98 

Refused 99 



IF ONLY ENGLISH IS SPOKEN, GOTO Q. 15; ELSE, ASK Q. 13. 

1 3. Do any of die children at your center who speak NonEnglish languages also speak English 
fluendy, diat is, as well as other children their age who only speak English? 
(PLEASE CIRCLE ONE CODE) 



ASK Q.N Yes 1 

GO TO Q. 15 No 2 

GO TO Q. 15 Not sure 8 

GO TO Q .15 Refused 9 



1 4. Approximately how many of the children at your center who speak Non English languages also 
speak English fluendy, that is, as well as other children dieir age who only speak English... Would you 
say " a few," "about half," or "almost all" of the children at your center? 
(PLEASE CIRCLE ONE CODE) 



A few 1 

About half 2 

Almost all 3 

Not sure 8 

Refused 9 
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1 5. Next, I would like to know if your center is serving children in any of the following ethnic or 
racial groups at this location. Are you currently serving any children who are... 
(READ LIST) (PLEASE CIRCLE ONE CODE IN EACH ROW)} 







Yes No 


DK 


REF 


a. 


White, but not Hispanic 


I 2 


8 


9 


b. 


Hispanic or Latino 


I 2 


8 


9 


c. 


Black or African American 


1 2 


8 


9 


d. 


Asian or Pacific Islander, such as, 
Filipino or Samoan 


I 2 


8 


9 


e. 


American Indian or Native American 


I 2 


8 


9 


f. 


A member of another ethnic or racial 
group (SPECIFY) 


I 2 


8 


9 


g- 


A member of more than one ethnic 


1 2 


8 


9 



or racial group 

IF ONLY ONE ETHNIC GROUP IS SERVED IN Q. i 5, GO TO Q. 22; ELSE ASK Q. 1 6. 



1 6. Do half or more of the children in your center belong to a singte ethnic or racial group? 
(PLEASE CIRCLE QHE CODE) 

ASKQ.il Yes 1 

GO TO Q. 20 No 2 

GO TO Q. 20 Not sure 8 

GOTOQ20 Reftised 9 

1 7. Which one? (PLEASE CIRCLE QNE CODE) 

White, but not Hispanic 1 

Hispanic or Latino 2 

Black or African American 3 

Asian or Pacific Islander, such as, Filipino or Samoan 4 

American Indian or Native American 5 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 6 

Not sure 8 

Refused 9 
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1 8. What about the other children at your center who are not (READ ETHNIC OR RACIAL GROUP 
IN Q. 1 7). ..Do most of them belong to a single ethnic or racial group? (PLEASE CIRCLE ONE CODE) 

ASK Q. 19 Yes 1 

GO TO Q. 22 No 2 

GO TO Q. 22 Not sure 8 

GO TO Q.22 Refused 9 

1 9. Which one? (PLMSE CIRCLE QHE CODE) 

White, but not Hispanic 1 

Hispanic or Latino 2 

Black or African American 3 

Asian or Pacific Islander, such as, Filipino or Samoan 4 

American Indian or Native American 5 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 6 

Not sure 8 

Refused 9 

IF Q. 16 = u NO y NOT SURE OR REFUSED," ASK Q. 20; ELSE GO TO Q. 22. 



20. Do one-fourth or more of the children in your center b^ng to a single ethnic or racial group? 
(PLEASE CIRCLE QMK CODE) 

ASK Q. 21 Yes 1 
GO TO Q. 22 No 2 
GO TO Q.22 Not sure 8 
GO TO Q.22 Refused 9 

2 1 . Which one? (PLEASE CIRCLE ONE CODE) 

White, but not Hispanic 1 

Hispanic or Latino 2 

Black or African American 3 
Asian or Pacific Islander, such as, Filipino 

or Samoan 4 

American Indian or Native American 5 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 6 

Not sure 8 

Refused 9 
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E TYPES OF PERSONS WHO REGULARLY CARE FOR OR TEACH CHILDREN 

My last questions are about the persons at your center who regularly care for or teach children, 

22. How many persons at your center regularly care for or teach children? (IF ASKED: "Please do 
not count substitutes or parent volunteers." (PLEASE ENTER NUMBER OR CIRCLE CODE, AS 
APPROPRIATE) 



Not sure 98 
Refused 99 

IFQ.22 = u l y " GO TO Q. 24. 

IF Q22 r "2 OR MORE, » ASK Q.23 

23. How many of these (NUMBER INQ. 22) individuals are primary care givers or teachers, and how 
many are assistant care givers or instructional assistants? (PLEASE ENTER NUMBER INEd£tL 
ROW) 

a. PRIMARY CARE GIVERS/TEACH ERS 



b. ASSISTANTS 



24. What languages do (you/ the primary care givers or teachers) speak to the children at your 
center? PROBE: Anything else? (PLEASE CIRCLE dLL THAT APPLY) 



English 1 

Spanish 2 

Filipino/Tagalog 3 

Chinese 4 

Vietnamese 5 
Korean 6 

Another Asian language (e.g., Japanese, Cambodian, Hmong) 

(PLEASE SPECIFY) 7 

Another nonAsian language (e.g., Russian, Armenian, Arabic, 

Farsi) (PLEASE SPECIFY) 8 

Not sure 98 

Refused 99 



IF Q. 23b = "BLANK OR 0," GO TO Q. 26 
IF Q. 23b = "I OR MORE," ASK Q. 21 
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25. What languages do the assistant care givers or instructional assistants at your center speak to the 
children ? PROBE: Anything else? (PLEASE CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



English 1 

Spanish 2 

Filipino/Tagalog 3 

Chinese 4 

Vietnamese 5 

Korean 6 
Another Asian language (e.g., Japanese, Cambodian, 

Hmong) (PLEASE SPECIFY) 7 

Another nonAsian language (e.g., Russian, Armenian, 

Arabic, Farsi) (PLEASE SPECIFY) 8 

Not sure 98 

Refused 99 



26. We understand from talking to different child care providers that increasingly they are serving 
children from families who speak a variety of languages other than English. Do any children have 
parents who hav* difficulty communicating with you or other persons at your center because of the 
language they speak? (PLEASE CIRCLE ONE CODE) 

Yes 1 

No 2 

Not sure 8 

Refused 9 



My last questions are for background purposes only. Once again, I would like to assure you that your 
responses will be strictly confidential. 



27. What is your ethnic or racial background? (PLEASE CIRCLE QM CODE) 



White, but not Hispanic 1 

Hispanic or Latino 2 

Black or African American 3 

Asian or Pacific Islander, such as, Filipino or Samoan 4 

American Indian or Native American 5 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 6 

Not sure 8 

Refused 9 
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28. 1 would like to ask you about the ethnic or racial background of the primary care givers or teachers 
at your center. Are any of xhem... (READ LIST) (PLEASE CIRCLE ONE CODE IN Ed£tL ROW)? 







Yes 


No 


DK 


REF 


a. 


White, but not Hispanic 


1 


2 


8 


9 


b. 


Hispanic or Latino 


1 


2 


8 


9 


c. 


Black or African American 


1 


2 


8 


9 


d. 


Asian or Pacific Islander, such as, Filipino or Samoan 


1 


2 


8 


9 


e. 


American Indian or Native American 


1 


2 


8 


9 


f. 


A member of any other ethnic or racial group 












(PLEASE SPECIFY) 


1 


2 


8 


9 


g- 


A member of nore than one 












ethnic or racial group 


1 


2 


8 


9 



IF Q. 23b = "BLANK OR 0, " CLOSE INTERVIEW. 
IF Q. 23b = "/ OR MORE," ASK Q. 29. 



29. What about the assistant primary care givers or instructional assistants.. .Are any of the 
assistants...(R£^DL/S7; PLEASE CIRCLE QM^CODE IN EJ£H ROW)? 







Yes 


No 


DK 


REF 


a. 


White, but not Hispanic 


1 


2 


8 


9 


b. 


Hispanic or Latino 


1 


2 


8 


9 


c. 


Black or African American 


1 


2 


8 


9 


d. 


Asian or Pacific Islander, such as, Filipino or Samoan 


1 


2 


8 


9 


c. 


American Indian or Native American 


1 


2 


8 


9 


f. 


A member of any other ethnic or racial group 












(PLEASE SPECIFY) 


1 


2 


8 


9 


g- 


A lnembei of more than one 












ethnic or racial group 


1 


2 


8 


9 



CLOSING: Those are all my questions. Thank you very much for your help with this very important survey. 

END TIME: 
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APPENDIX C 

Selected Resource Materials 



Anderson, Penny P. and Emily Schrag Fenichel. 

Serving Culturally Diverse Families 

of Infants and Toddlers with Disabilities. 

National Centerfor Clinical Infant Programs, 1989. 

This publication is designed to assist policy makers 
and practitioners in their efforts to develop programs 
and serve families with infants and toddlers with dis- 
abilities within the families 1 own culmral frameworks. 
Following an overview of the concept of culture and 
how that concept may be understood and used by 
human service providers, specific cultural issues re- 
lated to disabilities are discussed. These include fam- 
ily definitions, roles, relationships and childrearing 
techniques; health, illness, and disability beliefs and 
traditions; and communication and interactional styles. 
This information is then used as a basis for suggest- 
ing strategics which policy makers might consider to 
enhance cultural sensitivity in services to young chil- 
dren with disabilities and their families. AB, DA. 



Aotaki-Phenice, L. and Marjorie Kostelnik. 
"Attitudes of Early Childhood Educators 
on Multicultural/Multiethnic Education/ 

in Journal of Multilingual and Multicultural 
Development Vol. 4, No.1, 1983. 

This study investigates die attitudes of early child- 
hood educators on multicultural/multiethnic educa- 
tion. Early childhood teachers in training, teachers 
arid adtninistrators of pre-primary programs had similar 
responses to questions concerning attitudes about per- 
spectives, curriculum, social dimensions, and academic 
success related to multicultural/multiethnic educa- 
tion. AB,SD. 

Billman, Jane. 

"The Native American Curriculum: Attempting 
Alternatives to Teepees and Headbands/ 

in Young Children, September 1992. 

Many teachers need help understanding; Native Ameri- 
can culture and how to teach it. This article discusses 
typical activities aimed at understanding Native Ameri- 
can culture and why they arc stereotypical and can be 
harmful to children. The author then suggests strat- 
egics for teachers to broaden their thinking when it 
comes to multicultural, hands-on activities for chil- 
dren. A fi, AM, SD. 

Bowman, Barbara. 

"Education of Language-Minority Children: 
Challenges and Opportunities/ 

in Phi Delta Kappan, October 1989. 

Teachers facing the challenge of teaching children 
from different cultural backgrounds find themselves 
hard pressed to decide what constitutes an appropri- 
ate curriculum. Ms. Bowman identifies a few devel- 
opmental principles tliat can provide a conceptual 
framework. AB % SD. 



Categories Key 


AF 


African American 


AB 


Anti-bias Approach/ Multicultural 




Curriculum Development 


AS 


Asian American 


CC 


Child Care in General 


DA 


Children with Disabilities 


ccc 


Cross Cultural Communication 


I/T 


Infants and Toddlers 


LD 


Language Development 


LA 


Latino 


LEP 


I. mitcd F.nglLsh Proficient/Bilingual 




Programs 


NA 


Native American School/Family/ 




Community/Culture 


S/F 


Relationships, Parent Involvement 


SD 


Staff Development/Teacher Training 
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Brady, Phyllis. 

"Columbus and the Quincerrtennial Myths: 
Another Side of the Story/ 

in Young Children, September 1992. 

The traditional Columbus story presents a dilemma 
for early childhood educators. The values imbedded 
in the traditional, or standard, version of the story of 
Columbus may not be shared by the teacher, nor be 
in the best interests of young children. While young 
children may not be ready cognitively to understand 
the historical issues of Columbus, they are ready to 
begin exploring related concrete concepts, e.g. ste- 
reotypes of Native Americans. The article debunks 
myths about Columbus' voyage and contact with Native 
Americans and discusses the perspectives of die domi- 
nant culture on Columbus, and responses to those 
perspectives. AB, NA. 

California Department of Education, 

Bilingual Education Office. 

Beyond Language: Social and Cultural Factors 

in Schooling Language Minority Students. 

Evaluation, Dissemination and Assessment Center, 
Los Angeles, CA, 1986. 

This book was compiled to help educators improve 
their understanding of minority students within the 
American social context. The authors, who come from 
a variety of academic disciplines and ethnic back- 
grounds, offer perspectives and suggestions for help- 
ing educators and minority students interact in ways 
which will result in the students' experiencing their 
fullest individual and academic potential. The au- 
thors assert that the most important factor leading to 
low achievement by some minority students arises 
from the relationship between social factors (e.g., 
socioeconomic status, attitudes towered minority 
groups, immigration patterns, etc.) and cultural fac- 
tors (e.g., self-identity, child-rearing practices, lan- 
guage use patterns, etc.). The authors also emphasize 
the need to look beyond language background of die 
students to the broader social and educational con- 
texts to understand achievement outcomes and for- 
mulate changes. A central point in each of 1 e chapters 
is that educational success and failure should be un- 



derstood as a product of the interaction among such 
factors as the student's cultural background, the edu- 
cational setting and wider social forces. LD> LEl\ S/E 

California Department of Education, 
Program Evaluation and Research Division. 
Triennial Report on Publicly Funded 
Child Development Programs 1985-1986. 
Sacramento, 1988. 

This report presents findings about die services pro- 
vided though state funded Child Development pro- 
grams during 1985-86. Its findings describe the children 
and families who receive services, the agencies and 
staff who provide the services, and die characteristics 
and cost of the services. Finally, the report identifies 
a number of policy issues arising from the findings 
and suggests areas in need of expansion or improve- 
ment. CC. 

California Department of Education. 
Here They Come: Ready or Not A Report 
of the School Readiness Task Force. 
Sacramento, 1988. 

The School Readiness Task Force was charged with 
providing a report to the California State Depart- 
ment of Fducation examining the issue of school 
readiness and related development of the kindergar- 
ten child. It describes creative program deliver)- op- 
tions including alternatives for the length of the school 
day and school year. It recommends model curricula 
based on educational resenrch emphasizing experien- 
tial, meaningful, integrated, active learning; recom- 
mends options to assess kindergarten children, including 
social, emotional, physical, and cognitive develop- 
ment; and describes ideal methods to assist kinder- 
garten children in acquiring the English language. In 
addition, it reco*' .mends methods to implement ex- 
emplary kindergarten programs that represent multi- 
dimensional solutions a d provide for a continuum 
from preschool to kindergarten to primary grades. 
Toward that end the Task Force held four public 
hearings, interviewed experts, surveyed the available 
literature, and analyzed kingdergartcn retention data. 
LD. 
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California Department of Education. 
Suggested Activities Related to Language 
Development for Preschool-Age Children. 
Draft, 1989. 

California schools have experienced an unprecedented 
influx of limited English proficient (LEP) children. 
Similarly, state-subsidized preschool and child devel- 
opment programs have, in the past six years, experi- 
enced a doubling in the number of LEP children. 
The purpose of this document is to provide child 
development staff with some background in language 
acquisition and practical suggestions and strategies 
for designing culturally appropriate language devel- 
opment programs for LEP preschoolers. LD, LEP, 
SD. 

Cazdcn C, V. John & D. Hymes, eds. 
Functions of Language in the Classroom. 

Teachers College Press, New York, 1972. 

This book is part of the series on Anthropology and 
Education at Teachers College Press. The purpose 
of the collection is to provide useful information and 
perspectives on the functions of language in the class- 
room, and make those findings available to the pro- 
fessional educator. The meaning conveyed by language 
cannot be divorced from the behavioral context in 
which it is used. The papers collected here explore 
the relationship of the structure of language to the 
structure of speaking and identify how this relation- 
ship is at the core of many problems in classrooms. 
Features of intonation, tone of voice, rhythm, style 
and other modes of speech convey meaning of lan- 
guage. These modes of speech can convey respect or 
disrespect, concern or indifference, intimacy or dis- 
tance, seriousness or play, etc. The appropriateness 
of one or another mode of speech differs according 
to topic, person addressed, situation, community and 
culture. LD. 



Cazden, Courtney, ed. 

Language in Early Childhood Education, 

Revised Edition (originally published in 1972). 
National Association For The Education Of Young 
Children, Washington D.C., 1981 

This collection of studies offers parents and teachers 
2 research based approach to helping children ac- 
quire language. Contributors discount myths and offer 
practical suggestions on a variety of current issues in 
language development and learning. Questions ad- 
dressed include: How does language at home differ 
from that at school? What should be considered 
when planning a total curriculum for young chil- 
dren? Which criteria can be used to evaluate com- 
mercial language programs? How can teachers work 
best with children who speak a dialect or English as 
a Second Language? How are language and reading 
related? What kinds of language evaluations are most 
suitable for young children? LD y LEP, S/R 

Child Care Employee Project 

Who Cares? Child Care Teachers and 

the Quality of Care in America, 

The National Child Care Staffing Study of 
the Child Care Employee Project Oakland, CA. 

The National Child Care Staffing Study (XCCSS) 
was designed to explore how child care teaching staff 
and their working conditions affect the caliber of 
center-based child care available in the United States 
today. The NCCSS addresses four major policy ques- 
tions; Who teaches in America's child care centers? 
What do they contribute to the quality of care pro- 
vided? Do centers meet or fail to meet nationally 
established quality guidelines? How have center- based 
child care services changed from 1977 to 1 988? The 
study concludes that improving die quality of cen- 
ter-based child care rco^'res addressing the staffing 
crisis. Without major increases in salaries, qualified 
teachers will continue to leave the child care field for 
iobs that offer a living wage. The recommendations 
include increasing teacher salaries, expanding the pro- 
portion of teaching staff who have a formal educa- 
tion in early childhood, and adopting state and federal 
quality regulations. SD. 
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Clark, Leila ni, Sheridan DeWolf, and Carl Clark, 
"Teaching Teachers to Avoid Having 
Culturally Assaultive Classrooms/ 

in Young Children, My 1992. 

The authors arc readier training educators who found 
that they were unwittingly training students to em- 
phasize differences rather dian to highlight diversity 
in their classrooms. The resulting classroom, atmo- 
sphere, rather than supportive of diversity, was what 
the authors term "culturally assaultive. " The article 
discusses the new methods the authors used to teach 
their student teachers about multicultural and anti- 
bias curricula. The key to a program in which young 
children can learn to value diversity and treasure 
cultural differences is in the anti-bias values held by 
the teacher. A B, SD. 

Cohen, Abby and Carol Stevenson. 

Caring for the Future: Meeting California's 

Child Care Challenges. 

Child Care Law Center, San Francisco, CA, 1992. 

This report is a comprehensive review of the child 
care delivery system in California. It is organized 
into five broad topic areas: unmet needs; quality stan- 
dards; child care staffing; delivery system structure; 
and child care financing. For each area of study, the 
report provides an exhaustive review of policy litera- 
ture, and policy recommendations. C r . 

Crawford, James. 

Bilingual Education: 

History, Politics, Theory and Practice. 

Crane Publishing Company, 
Trenton, New Jersey, 1989. 

James Crawford recounts the history of Federal poli- 
cies in America towards foreign languages from the 
colonial period to the 1980s. He traces the evolution 
of federal policy, social attitudes, linguistic and peda- 
gogical debate up to the present. Chapter 10 con- 
centrates on California's need to cope with the 
linguistic diversity of its growing and changing popu- 
lation. LKR 



Cummins, Jim. 

Empowering Minority Students. 

California Association for Bilingual Education, 
Sacramento, CA, 1989. 

This book reviews the literature about language pro- 
ficiency, language learning, bilingualism and academic 
development among minority students and relates 
these psychoeducational factors to the social and his- 
torical context in which schools operate. The author 
believes it is critical to identify the causes of minority 
students' academic difficulties and proposes a model 
for understanding why some groups of students fail. 
This "causal model" leads logically to a framework 
for considering what types of interventions are re- 
quired to reverse the pattern of minority students' 
school failure. HL also discusses die variety of spe- 
cific ways (i.e., programs or strategies) in which the 
types of interventions might be implemented. Spe- 
cific intervention strategies are likely to vary from 
one location to another depending on local condi- 
tions. The aim of the book is to help professional 
educators and parents develop an understanding of 
why some minority children experience difficulty in 
school and also to suggest ways in which educators 
and parents working collaboratively can help stu- 
dents overcome these difficulties. LD, LKP, 

Derman-Sparks, Louise and the ABC Task Force. 
Antibias Curriculum Tools for 
Empowering Young People. 

National Association for the Education 
of Young Children, Washington D.C., 1989. 

A book of suggestions on helping staff and children 
respect each other as individuals, confronting, tran- 
scending, and eliminating lurricrs based on race, sex. 
or ability. The book is based on the premise that 
children arc aware at a very young age thai color, 
language, gender, and physical ability differences are 
connected with privilege and power. They learn by 
observing the differences and similarities among people 
and by absorbing the spoken and unspoken messages 
about those differences. Rarism, sexism, and dts.ibil- 
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ity have a profound influence on their developing 
sense of self and others. Through an awareness of 
this influence, and the use of techniques and strate- 
gies, teachers and parents can help young children 
develop an anti-bias identity and attitude. AB. 

Derman-Sparks, Maria Gutierrez and 
Carol Brunson-Phillips. 
"Teaching Young Children to Resist Bias: 
What Parents Can Do." 

Brochure #565, National Association for 

the Education of Young Children, Washington, D.C. 

Tips for parents and teachers to help children appre- 
ciate diversity and deal with others' biases. AB. 

Diaz Soto, Lourdes and Jocelynn L. Smrekar. 
"The Politics of Early Bilingual Education," 

Chapter 10 in Reconceptualizing the Early 
Childhood Curriculum: Beginning the Dialogue, Kessler, 
Shirley A. and Beth B'ue Swadener, eds., 
Early Childhood Education Series, 1992. 

Current English- immersion practices are neither child 
centered nor developmcn tally appropriate for young 
learners. Enhancing and protecting young children's 
native linguistic and native cultural attributes are the 
salient features of the "best practice" for young bilin- 
gual learners, It is crucial that early childhood educa- 
tors, policy makers and parents gain knowledge about 
optimal practices affecting young bilingual learners. 
This chapter provides this information as well as an 
examination of the political issues affecting second- 
language learning. It makes a case against the prolif- 
eration of Engliih-onJy immersion programs for young 
native speakers by examining existing empirical evi- 
dence, describing our nation's continued loss of lan- 
guages, and raising educational ethical concerns. LEP, 
LD. 



Diaz Soto, Lourdes. 

"Native Language for School Success/ 

in Bilingual Research Journal, v. 17, 1993. 

This paper provides insights regarding family provi- 
sions for home (native) language use as it relates to 
the school's perception of young children's school 
achievement. Teachers of young mainland Puerto 
Rican children nominated higher and lower achiev- 
ing learners in grades K-2. Standardized achieve- 
ment tests confirmed teacher nominations. Thirty 
families were interviewed at home where it was found 
that parents of higher achieving children prefer a 
native language environment to a greater extent than 
families of lower achieving children. These findings 
lend support for native language instruction ( at home 
and at school) as an avenue for strengthening die 
academic school achievement of young mainland 
Puerto Rican children. A discussion of these find- 
ings is provided as are suggestions for future re- 
search. LD, LER 

Diaz Soto, Lourdes. 

"Understanding Bicultural/Bilingual Young 
Children," 

in Young Children, January 1991. 

Teachers currently working with young linguistically 
and culturally diverse children have asked questions 
such as: "How can I best address the needs of speak- 
ers of other languages? Are there specific educa- 
tional strategies that I should incorporate to enhance 
second language learning? What practical applica- 
tions can I gain from the research evidence examin- 
ing second language learning and successful 
instructional approaches in bilingual early childhood 
education?" This review attempts to answer these 
questions by examining demographic and educational 
trends pointing to the growing numbers of bilin- 
gual/bicultural young children in America today; mis- 
conceptions about young children learning a second 
language; successful educational approaches in early 
childhood bilingual education; practical applications 
of existing research which can be readily implemented 
by early childhood educators. LER 
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Garcia, Eugene E. 

"Bilingualism in Early Childhood," 

in Young Children, May 1980. 

This article reviews research and applied informa- 
tion specific to bilingual development in young chil- 
dren. Subjects such as definitions, linguistic overlap 
or "interference," cognitive interaction, and theo- 
retical issues are addressed. It also looks at two forms 
of educational programs for linguistic minority chil- 
dren: immersion and non-immersion programs. The 
article discusses some of the misconceptions surround- 
ing second language acquisition in early childhood. 
LD,LEP. 

Garcia, Eugene, Martha Baca and 

Mary Guerra-Willekens. 

"Parents in Bilingual Classrooms," 

in National Association of Bilingual Educators Journal, 
VoL M, No. 1, Fall 1986. 

Theoretical and applied information substantiate the 
need for an early childhood education program di- 
rected at bilingual children, their parents and their 
schools. The study focuses on language minority chil- 
dren utilizing an instructional program involving par- 
ents, grandparents and traditional education personnel 
within early schooling years. The active participation 
of parents/grandparents in such an effort was sys- 
tematically evaluated. Specifically, three kindergar- 
ten classes served as intervention sites and three served 
as comparison sits. Parents of children in the inter- 
ventions classrooms were recruited and trained as 
instructional aids. The progress of both intervention 
and comparison children in Spanish and English lan- 
guage and academic domains was extensively moni- 
tored during a two year period. Results indicate that 
children participating in this intervention significantly 
out-performed comparison group students. This was 
the case for academic and English language measures 
of the study. LEP.S/R 



Gonzalez-Mena, Janet. 

"Taking a Culturally Sensitive Approach 

in Infant-Toddler Programs," 

in Young Children, January 1992. 

The purpose of this article is to help caregivers look 
at ways to improve sensitivity to cultural and indi- 
vidual differences and increase communication across 
cultural barriers. The author discusses conflicts be- 
tween parents and caregivers, categorizes and dis- 
cusses possible outcomes. She adds tips to caregivers 
about working in a culturally sensitive manner with 
parents. CCC 

Gonzalez-Mena, Janet 
Multicultural Issues in Child Care. 

Mayfair Publishing Company, Mountain View, CA, 1993. 

This book may be viewed as a companion to Louise 
Dennan-SparksVte/te Curriculum (see above). While 
Dcrman -Sparks focuses on preschool curriculum, the 
focus here is on an antibias approach to cultural in- 
formation, adult relations, and conflicts in goals, val- 
ues, expectation, and child-rearing practices. This 
book can be used by anyone involved in teacher training 
or early childhood education. The author concludes 
that teaching antibias to infants has very little to do 
with what the caregiver hangs on the wall, or the 
activities planned. It has everything to do with the 
agreement made with each parent about the way r» 
take care of each baby — feed, diaper, hold, talk to, 
and interact with their babies. Antibias in infant and 
toddler care is achieved when there is no conflict 
between the caregivers* understanding of appropri- 
ate, quality care, and the parents' understanding of 
the same. The book provides practical information 
about culturally specific child rearing practices, com- 
municating across cultures, pa rent-care giver commu- 
nication and the socialization process. AB y CCC, 50, 
S/R 
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Greenberg, Polly. 

"Teaching About Native Americans or Teaching 
About People, Including Native Americans?" 

in Young Children, September 1992. 

It is very easy to inadvertently say or do inappropri- 
ate or hurtful tilings in the classroom with regard to 
groups other than one's own. For concerned caregiver 
this article suggests ways to avoid common misrepre- 
sentation of ethnic groups. AS, SD. 

Hale, Janice E. 

Black Children: Their Roots, 
Culture and Learning Styles. 

Revised Edition (originally published in 1982 
by Brmgham Young University Press). The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, Baltimore MD, 1986. 

Understanding the African-American child is depen- 
dent on a view of that child in the context within 
which the child lives and moves. Dr. Hale shows that 
die African-American child exists in a culture made 
up of African cultural aspects and the Black Ameri- 
can experience. She discusses the abundant data that 
show culture patterns influence the way information 
is perceived, organized, processed and utilized. The 
findings of her research have implications for educa- 
tion, mental heath, family, community adjustment, 
and other areas. Her work provides a model for un- 
derstanding behavior that gives appropriate weight 
to cultures as the context for that behavior. A suc- 
cessful educational system recognizes the abilities and 
the culture of die child and draws upon these strengths 
and incorporates them into the teaching process. The 
chapters review the African background of African- 
American culture, the way culture shapes cognition, 
ad cure and child rearing, play behavior and cogni- 
tive style, African- American arts as an expression of 
the Black experience, interviews with black and white 
grandmothers about child rearing in order to under- 
stand socialization in black families, a curriculum rel- 
evant to Africa n-Ainericans, and implications for early 
childhood education. ///?, . \F. 



Hale-Benson, Janice. 

"Visions for Children: African-American 
Early Childhood Education Program/ 

in Early Childhood Research Quarterly, 5, 1990. 

This is a report on the design of an early childhood 
education demonstration program. The goal of the 
program is to facilitate the intellectual development 
and academic achievement and enhance the self-con- 
cepts of African -American preschool children. The 
features of the program are delineated. The research 
questions and the child development measures that 
are being used for longitudinal evaluation of the pro- 
gram are listed and described. AR 

Heath, Shirley Brice. 

Ways With Words: Language, Life and Work 
in Communities and Classrooms. 

Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, MA, 1983. 

Ethnographic study of communication patterns in two 
small towns in the South from 1969 to 1978. The 
study asks die question: What are the effects of pre- 
school and community environments on the learning 
of language structure and use which are needed in 
classroom and job settings? This book argues that in 
the two towns the different ways in which each com- 
munity structured their families defined the roles that 
community members could assume and their con- 
cepts of childhood that guided child socialization. In 
addition, for each group, the place of religious activi- 
ties was inextricably linked to the valuation of lan- 
guage in determining an individual's access to goods, 
services, and estimations of position and power m the 
community. The place of language in the cultural life 
of each social gr^up is interdependent with the habits 
and values shared among members of that group. 
The narrative of the book tells the story of how chil- 
dren of two culturally different communities, came to 
use language, and how their teachers learned to un- 
derstand their ways and to bring diese ways into the 
classrooms. CCC, S/E 
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Jipson, Janice. 

"DeveJopmentally Appropriate Practice: 
Culture, Curriculum, Connections/ 

in Early Education and Development, 
Vol. 2, No, 2, April 1991. 

This study explores the implications of developmen- 
tally and culturally appropriate practice for early child- 
hood education. Selections from classroom journals 
and personal narratives of 30 early childhood educa- 
tors are presented to provide the context for the 
examination of the use of dcvelopmentally appropri- 
ate practice as a auricular base for early childhood 
programs. The capability of dcvelopmentally appro- 
priate practice to respond to cultural diversity is ana- 
lyzed and several questions are addressed: Whose 
experiences arc represented by dcvelopmentally ap- 
propriate practice? Whose ways of knowing are vali- 
dated by dcvelopmentally appropriate practice? 
Teachers participating in this study noted that devel- 
opments lly appropriate practice often failed to ac- 
knowledge the roles of culture, care-taking, 
inter-connectedness, and multiple ways of knowing 
in the teaching-learning experiences of young chil- 
dren. Their voices add the critical perspective of the 
practitioner to the consideration of what constitutes 
"appropriate** early childhood curriculum. AB, SD. 

Jones, Elizabeth and Louise Oerman-Sparks. 
"Meeting the Challenge of Diversity," 

in Young Children, January 1992. 

The accreditation process of early childh xxl pro- 
grams does not require an understanding and valu- 
ing of diversity. The lack of official attention to this 
essential component of early childhood education 
results in inappropriate approaches to multicultural 
curricula and issues of diversity in early childhood 
programs. The authors give teachers tools for evalu- 
ating their own center's approach to diversity, and 
ways they can make changes. AB, SIX 



Kagan, Sharon L. 

"Early Care and Education: 

Beyond the Schoolhouse Doors/ 

in Phi Delta Kappan, October 1 989. 

In order to reform and improve education signifi- 
cantly, schools must reach beyond the schoolhouse 
doors to families, to communities, and to other social 
institutions that serve children and their families. The 
author suggests that early childhood education may 
have some lessons to share with those who are con- 
cerned about the general restructuring of our educa- 
tion system She outlines 10 "commandments" that 
may be useful in efforts to restructure general educa- 
tion practice and policy. S/E 

Kagan, Sharon Lyn and Eugene E. Garcia. 
"Educating Culturally and Linguistically Diverse 
Preschoolers: Moving the Agenda," 

in Early Childhood Research Quarterly 6, 1991 . 

Despite growing interest in children's policy and in 
research regarding childhood bilingualism and lan- 
guage acquisition, much concern exists regarding the 
early care and education of linguistically and cultur- 
ally diverse preschoolers. This article attributes com- 
parative policy inattention to linguistically and ail tii rally 
diverse preschoolers to several causes including widely 
and tenaciously held personal beliefs, political ide- 
ologies, misperceptions regarding the lack of a de- 
mographic imperative, and academic disciplinary 
fragmentation. After questioning these causes, the 
audiors explore the current state of today's practice, 
suggesting that four fundamental issues must be ad- 
dressed if policy and practice in this domain are to 
improve: (1) socialization, resocializarion and the family/ 
child relationship; (2) modalities of instruction; (3) 
contextually discontinuous strategies; and (4) sub- 
system creation versus system reform. Kach issue is 
discussed, and action principles and leadership strat- 
egies are presented in hopes of moving an action 
agenda to assure linguistically ind culturally diverse 
preschoolers access to high quality and developmen- 
tal^ appropriate preschool experiences. LD, LEP. 
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Kagan, Sharon Lyn, ed. 

The Care and Education of America's Young 
Children: Obstacles and Opportunities. 

Nineteenth Yearbook of the National Society 

forthe Study of Education, Part !. 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IL, 1990. 

Of particular interest is "Language and Cultural Is- 
sues in the Early Education of Language Alinority 
Children," by Lily Wong Fillmore, which discusses 
very young language minority children and the po- 
tential loss of their native language as a consequence 
of early emphasis on English. The author asks what 
are the mechanisms and consequences of this kind of 
loss, and what relevance does this problem have in 
the discussion of early education for language minor- 
ity children in the United States? What policy or 
pedagogical issues should the potential loss of lan- 
guage raise for us? Barbara Bowman's piece, "Edu- 
cating Language Alinority children: Challenges and 
Opportunitcs," described above, is also included in 
this volume. /./), LER 

Laosa, Luis M. 

"Socialization, Education, and Continuity: 
The Importance of the Sociocultural Context," 

in Young Children, July 1977. 

What are some of the factors that affect the transi- 
tion children must make between the family's socio- 
Cultural context and the often quite different 
socioculmral context of the school? This article dis- 
cusses the research and issues surrounding the key 
factors of maternal teaching strategics and language 
patterns in home and school. The author stresses the 
importance of the socioculmral contexts which rep- 
resent die total environment in which each child's 
development takes place. His findings raise serious 
qucstic is concerning whether environments imposed 
on children are designed to provide sufficient conti- 
nuity with the early sociocultural environment of the 
home. S/E 



Laosa, Luis. 

"The Cultural Context of Construct Validity 
and the Ethics of Generalizability," 

in Early Childhood Research Quarterly 6, 1 991 . 

This article considers the mutual relevance of four 
themes: cultural diversity, construct validity, popula- 
tion generalizability and professional ethics. Ques- 
tions regarding construct validity are considered in 
the context of both measurement and intervention. 
The implications of the existence and the absence of 
empirical evidence on which to base validity gener- 
alizations are considered in reference to decision making 
in the provision of services. Ethical dilemmas that 
arise from these considerations are discussed along 
with an emerging framework for resolving them. Pre- 
vious research is reviewed to illustrate validity gener- 
alization limits. Also included are an assessment of 
research needs and a discussion of future directions 
for research and evaluation, AB. 

Little Soldier, Lee. 

"Working With Native American Children, " 

in Young Children, September 1992. 

This article discusses the differences between school 
life and home life of Native American Children. When 
these differences are not recognized and addressed, 
many Native American children eventually drop out 
of school. The different values, learning styles, and 
attitudes toward the dominant culture are oudincd 
and discussed. NA } S/E 

McLaughlin, Barry. 

Second-Language Acquisition in Childhood: 
Volume 1. Preschool Children, 

Second Edition. Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 
Hillsdale, N J, 1984. 

This book is a comprehensive treatment of the lit- 
erature on second language acquisition in childhood. 
The discussion is restricted to the preschool period, 
and untutored, naturalistic learning of oral skills in a 
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second language. There is a second volume that deals 
with second language acquisition in the classroom. 
The author views language acquisition through pro- 
cess models of language, and he discusses these mod- 
els. Later chapters compare language acquisition in 
children and adults; summarize what is known about 
the developmental processes involved in simultaneous 
and successive second language acquisition; the ef- 
fect of interference between languages, and code switch- 
ing; explore the effects of early bilingualism on cognitive 
functioning; and make suggestions for future research. 
LD. 

Moreno, Robert P. 

"Maternal Teaching of Preschool Children 
in Minority and Low-Status Families: 
A Critical Review," 

in Early Childhood Research Quarterly 6, 1991. 

This article critically examines the comparative re- 
search on maternal teaching behaviors of minority 
and low-status families. The conceptual and meth- 
odological foundations of the research are examined, 
focusing on some conflicting aspects of the area. The 
article offers an alternative perspective for the study 
of maternal instruction that may be particularly use- 
ful in making cross-cultural and socioeconomic com- 
parisons. Additionally, the article offers some 
exploratory data diat reexamines the verbal teaching 
behavior of Chicana- and Anglo-American mothers 
while instructing their preschool-aged children to tic 
their shoelaces. Contrary to earlier studies, the find- 
ings suggest that ethnic differences in instruction may 
persist despite the level of schooling achieved by the 
mother. Specifically, Anglo mothers utilize signifi- 
cantly more perceptual questions in their instruction. 
Perceptual questions have been associated elsewhere 
with more controlling teaching strategies. Although 
it has been argued elsewhere that Chicana mothers 
are more controlling when compared to Angle > mothers, 
it appears that these groups may differ only in the 
mode by which they control dieir children. CCC. 



Morrow, Robert 

"What's in a Name? In Particular, a Southeast 
Asian Name?/ 

in Young Children, September 1989. 

Research suggest that our names have a strong influ- 
ence on our self image, which in turn affects how we 
function in life. Therefore it is important to respect 
and use correctly the names of people of other na- 
tionalities. The article describes the structure and 
use of names among four Southeast Asian subgroups: 
Vietnamese, Cambodian, Laotian and Hmong. AS, 
SD. 

Neugebauer, Bonnie, ed. 

Alike and Different: Exploring Our Humanity 

With Young Children, 

Revised Edition (originally published by Exchange 
Press, inc., Redmond, Washington). 
National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, Washington, D.C., 1992. 

This is a collection of practical essays to help teach- 
ers integrate children with special needs and children 
of all sorts of backgrounds into the curriculum. The 
essays cover specific topics, including: antibias cur- 
riculum for young children, talking about differences, 
bringing the world into the classroom, nonsexist 
childrenring, foreign children in child care, helping 
non-English speaking children adjust, giftedness in 
early childhood, exploring diversity- through the arts, 
staffing with diversity, learning from parents, early 
childhood education and the changing world, resources 
for use in an anti-biased classroom. AB, DA, SD. 
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Nissani, Helen. 

Early Childhood Programs for 
Language Minority Children, 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 
Occasional Papers in Bilingual Education, 
No. 2, Summer 1990. 

Early Childhood programs should take into consid- 
eration the cultural and linguistic characteristics of 
all children if these programs are to provide for ap- 
propriate development. This paper is an overview of 
general issues in the development of programs for 
language minority children at the preschool level. 
Issues discussed are parent involvement, staff train- 
ing, consistent funding, public schools and appropri- 
ate programs. LEP, SD, S/E 

Oakland Unified School District. 
Native American Parent Preschool 
Curriculum Guide. 

Division of Educational Development and Services, 
Office of Native American Programs. Oakland, CA, 1986. 

The Native American Parent Preschool Program is a 
Native American preschool funded by the California 
Department of Education and operated through the 
Oakland Unified School District, Oakland, CA. The 
preschool grew out of a group of Native American 
parents and grandparents who were concerned about 
their children's futures in the Oakland Unified School 
District. The curriculum guide covers goals for stu- 
dents, general and cultural curriculum, activities, parent 
participation, staff selection, and cultural resources 
for the preschool. AB, NA y S/F. 

Pease- Alvarez Lucinda, Eugene E.Garcia 
and Pola Espinosa. 

"Effective Instruction for Language-Minority 
Students: An Early Childhood Case Study," 

in Early Childhood Research Quarterly 6, 1991. 

The study describes the attributes of effective pro- 
grams and teachers serving language-minority stu- 
dents. Along with a brief summary of findings from 



large-scale studies, this article provides an in-depth 
account of two bilingual early childhood teachers 
who work with language-minority children. The de- 
scription of these two teachers, their school, and 
communities draws upon a variety of data sources to 
tell an informed story of their instructional perspec- 
tives and practices. The discussion is organized around 
the following themes: the role of language and cul- 
ture in the teachers' classrooms, their pedagogical 
philosophies and instructional practices, and factors 
that have led to instructional innovations. LEP, SD. 

Philips, Susan Urmston. 
The Invisible Culture: Communication in 
Classroom etnd Community on the Warm 
Springs Indian Reservation. 

Longman, New York, 1983. 

The concept of communicative competence provides 
a model of socialization that has relevance for all 
chiidjen, and one that can offer a means toward 
increasing ethnic minority children's access to the 
knowledge schools offer. Communicative competence 
refers to the ability of a member of a given culture to 
use language in a socially appropriate manner. The 
model is based on the premise that intuitions about 
grammatical acceptability cannot be separated from 
sociocultural knowledge about the appropriateness 
of an utterance. There is a developmental sequence 
in the acquisition of communicative competence, just 
as in the acquisition of linguistic competence, that 
may be culturally diverse in ways unacknowledged 
by curriculum developers. Susan Philips argues that 
the children of the Warm Springs Indian Reserva- 
tion are enculturated in their preschool years into 
modes of organizing the transmission of verbal mes- 
sages that are culturally different from those of Anglo 
middle-class children. This difference makes it more 
difficult for the Native American children to com- 
prehend verbal messages conveyed through Anglo 
middle class modes of classroom interaction. The 
book focuses on cultural variation in die integration 
of information and in the structuring of attention 
and the regulation of turns at talk. LD, NA, S/E 
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Phillips, Carol Brunsorr. 

"Nurturing Diversity for Today's Children 

and Tomorrow's Leaders/ 

in Young Children, January 1988. 

Carol Brunson Phillips urges all human services pro- 
fessionals who are working to improve the lives of 
children and families to periodically stop and reas- 
sess what they are trying to achieve with efforts ad- 
dressing diversity. She recounts the history of the 
multicultural movement in education, and clarifies 
key issues. The article suggests strategies for ap- 
proaching the content of multicultural education. 
AD % SD. 

Program for Infant and Toddler Caregivers. 
Infant/Toddler Caregiving: 
A Guide to Culturally Sensitive Care. 
California State Department of Education Child 
Development Division and Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development, December 1990. 

Written by six noted experts in the field of culture 
and early childhood education, this guide is designed 
to help caregivers in child care centers and family 
day care homes become culturally sensitive to the 
vital role of the home language and culture of chil- 
dren in their early development and care. Exercises 
using case scenarios help caregivers to: 1 ) better un- 
derstand themselves and how they are influenced by 
their own beliefs; 2) better understand the children 
and families they serve; and 3) learn a process of 
relating to cultural issues that will help them de- 
velop culturally responsive caregiving practices. The 
guide stresses the importance of ongoing and open 
communication between parents and child care pro- 
viders, discusses how culture influences learning ex- 
periences, presents guidelines for dealing with recently 
arrived immigrant families and care of their chil- 
dren, and suggests ways to create an inclusive, 
nonstereotypical material environment for infants and 
toddlers. AB, CC, CCC, 1/T, S/F 9 SD 



Program for Infant and Toddler Caregivers. 

Video: Ten Keys to Culturally Sensitive Child Care. 

Far West Laboratory, San Francisco, CA. 

The video makes ten recommendations of ways to 
structure and run child care programs to strengthen 
children's connections with their families and their 
home cultures. The focus is on the care of infants 
and toddlers. To strengthen the emerging sense of 
self and connection with their families, infants and 
toddlers from non-dominant groups need plenry of 
opportunities for positive interactions with members 
of their culture. Thus die video emphasizes the im- 
portance of connecting with each family that is served 
by a child care program. The ten keys are: provide 
cultural consistency; work toward representative staff- 
ing; create small groups; use the home language; make 
environments relevant; uncover your culm ral beliefs; 
be open to the perspectives of others; seek out cul- 
tural and family information; clarify values; negotiate 
cultural conflicts. AB, I/T t SD. 

Ramsey, Patricia 6. and Louise Derman-Sparks. 
"Multicultural Education Reaffirmed/ 

in Young Children, January 1992. 

Early childhood education has had a long-term com- 
mitment to fostering respect for diversity and to pro- 
viding equal educational opportunities to all children. 
With the changing demographics of the United States, 
supporters and detractors of multicultural education 
are debating its merits. The And- Bias/Multicultural 
Leadership Project was created to provide a forum 
and network for all people involved in multicultural 
education. Write to the Anti-Bias/Multicultural Lead- 
ership Project, Research Center, Pacific Oaks Col- 
lege, Pasadena, CA 91103, for more information. 
AB. 
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Ramsey, Patricia G. 

Teaching and Learning in a Diverse World: 
Multicultural Education for Young Children. 
Teachers College Press, New York, 1987. 

The focus and style of this book reflects the belief 
that teachers are, above all, active learners and cre- 
ative problem solvers, Few of the available texts on 
lesson planning and curriculum development encourage 
teachers to integrate their knowledge of child devel- 
opment, curriculum design, and the needs of their 
specific children to develop their own creative appli- 
cations. To offer such a synthesis, this book includes 
several sections on child development theory and re- 
search and examples of how teachers might apply 
this information in their classrooms. It provides gen- 
eral goals and a model for incorporating a multicultural 
perspective in all phases and areas of teaching. The 
book includes questions that encourage readers to 
reflect on their own experiences, the specific social 
contexts of teaching, and their current practices. The 
goals of a multicultural perspective in education are 
described: to help children develop positive gender, 
racial, cultural, class, and individual identities; to en- 
able children to identify, empathize, and relate with 
individuals from other groups; to foster respect and 
appreciation of the diverse ways in which other people 
live; to encourage an openness and interest in others 
and a willingness to cooperate; to promote the devel- 
opment of a realistic awareness of contemporary so- 
ciety and a sense of social responsibility, and to empower 
children to become autonomous and critical analysts 
and activists in their social environment.^, SD. 

Sandoval-Martinez, Steven. 

"Findings From the Head Start Bilingual 

Curriculum Development and Evaluation Effort/ 

in National Association of Bilingual Educators Journal, 
Vol. VII, No. 1, Fall 1982. 

Overall findings are presented for the national evalu- 
ation of the Head Start bilingual curriculum devel- 
opment project. The results of this evaluation were 
that bilingual children who received bilingual pre- 
school services made greater preschool gains than 
comparison group children who received regular En- 
glish-language preschool services. In addition, En- 



glish-preferring children who were placed in bilin- 
gual classrooms achieved the same developmental gains 
over the preschool year as those who were placed in 
regular English-language preschool classrooms. The 
findings are discussed within the context of current 
policy debates about bilingual education. LER 

Santos de Barona, ,,/laryann and Andres Barona. 
"The Assessment of Culturally and Linguistically 
Different Preschoolers," 

in Early Childhood Research Quarterly 6, 1 991 . 

A rapid rise in the linguistically and culturally diverse 
population of the United States coupled with recent 
federal legislation is likely to result in increased edu- 
cational opportunities for the culturally and linguis- 
tically different preschool child. As the opportunities 
for special services increase, there is a growing need 
to ensure accurate identification of minority-language 
preschoolers with special needs. This task is a diffi- 
cult one because of the interaction of developmental, 
cultural, and linguistic variables. This article sug- 
gests strategies to improve the value of diagnostic 
information and present issues to be considered at 
each stage of the process. Additionally, the valuable 
contributions that primary caregivers can make dur- 
ing assessment, the decision-making process, and in- 
terventions are discussed. LEP, SD. 

Saracho, Olivia and Bernard Spodek, eds. 
Understanding the Multicultural Experience 
in Early Childhood Education. 

National Association For The Education Of Young 
Children, Washington, D.C., 1983. 

In this volume, many early childhood educators come 
together from varied backgrounds with numerous 
concerns to share their understanding of education 
and cultural diversity. This book incorporates the 
contributions of professionals concerned with the edu- 
cation of children form various cultural and ethnic 
groups. It represents different and sometimes 
uncomplementary interpretations of the functions and 
consequences of early childhood education and its 
impact upon people of different cultural groups, The 
role of the school should be to enhance the cultural 
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background of children, teaching them the new as 
necessarily without forcing the repression of the old 
and the familiar. The school can provide the basis in 
the early years for supporting cultural and linguistic 
flexibility in children. AB, AF, AS, CCC, LA, NA, SD. 

Siren, Ulla. 

Minority Language Transmission in Early 
Childhood: Parent Intention and Language Use. 
Institute of International Education, 
Stockholm University, Stockholm, Sweden, 1991. 

One of the aims of immigrant policy in Sweden is 
freedom of choice, letting immigrants choose to what 
extent they wish to maintain their languages and trans- 
mit them to their children. Parental intentions dur- 
ing pregnancy are compared to language use with the 
children, when they are two and a half and four years 
old, respectively. Intentions and efforts to transmit 
minority languages to the children arc analyzed with 
reference to background facts and the linguistic situ- 
ation in child day care. Parental intentions were a 
fairly good predictor of later language use in similar 
groups. Minority language transmission proved to be 
strongest in groups that maintained the greatest so- 
cial distance form Swedish society. LD. 

Smitherman, Geneva. 

Talking and Testifying: 

The Language of Black America. 

Wayne State University Press, Detroit, Ml, 1986. 

Smitherman contributes to an understanding of Black 
English by setting it in the larger context of Black 
culture and lifestyle. In addition to defining Black 
English by its distinctive structure and special lexi- 
con, Smitherman argues that the black dialect is set 
apart from traditional English by a rhetorical style 
which reflects its African origins. Smitherman also 
tackles the issue of attitudes toward Black English, 
particularly as they affect educational policy. Docu- 
menting her insights with quotes from notable Black 
historical, literary and popular figures, Smitherman 
makes clear that Black English is as legitimate a form 
of speech as British, American or Australian English. 
AE 



Snow, Catherine and Hoefnaglo-Hohle. 
"Age Differences in Second Language 
Acquisition, 1 * 

in Second Language Acquisition: A Book of Readings, 
E. Hatch, ed. Rowely, MA: Newbury House, 1978. 

Snow's approach to age difference in second lan- 
guage acquisition is to first dispel the notion of lan- 
guage as a monolithic process. Different students 
will excel in the acquisition of various aspects of the 
language system. Some seem to develop amazing vo- 
cabularies; others perfect pronunciation but suffer in 
vocabulary development. Snow's question is whether 
or not these skills arc differently acquired over an 
age range. If so, this should be taken into account in 
planning second language education programs. This 
report presents interesting first findings in this area 
of study. 

Swadener, Elizabeth B. 

"Implementation of Education that is Multicultural 
in Early Childhood Settings: A Case Study of Two 
Daycare Programs," 

in The Urban Review, Vol. 20, 1988. 

An ethnographic case study of two mainstreamed, 
multicultural day-care centers was conducted over a 
school year. Children's responses to formal and in- 
formal curricula dealing with aspects of human di- 
versity (e.g. race, ethnicity, gender and exceptionality) 
were analyzed, as were die children's interaction pat- 
terns. Although both programs emphasized accep- 
tance of individu-il differences, few planned activities 
dealt with race or cultural diversity. Programs were 
seen as more consistent with a human relations ap- 
proach and not fully implementing education that is 
multicultural. The use of nonsexist language and non- 
biased material and teachers' attempt to prevent gen 
der stereotyping were found to have positive, though 
limited, effects. Children at both centers appeared to 
accept their mainstreamed peers, with cross-ability 
interactions improving over die year. Early child- 
hood applications of multicultural education are dis- 
cussed. AB. 
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Tharp, Roland 6. and Ronald Gallimore. 
Rousing Minds to Life: Teaching Learning 
and Schooling in Social Context. 

Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, MA, 1988. 

This book asserts chat "teaching will not be reformed 
until schools are reformed. Schools will not be re- 
formed until it is understood that schools must be a 
context for teaching and that context itself must be a 
teaching context. To demand that teachers truly teach 
in existing schools is like demanding that a surgeon 
achieve asepsis under water in a stagnant pond." What 
is needed, the authors continue, is a new theory of 
schooling that will guide organizational and opera- 
tional decisions toward the correct priorities, i.e., to 
teach children. They argue for the establishment of 
such a theory and offer the background for a science 
and discipline that "unifies our understanding of teach- 
ing and schooling in terms of both theory and prac- 
tice." Part I of the book introduces the theoretical 
structure of the proposed discipline. In Part II, the 
idea of the school as an institution for assessing per- 
formance is represented in practical terms using the 
example of the demonstration project KEEP. S/F. 

Williams, Leslie R. 

"Curriculum Making in Two Voices: Dilemmas 
of Inclusion in Early Childhood Education," 

in Early Childhood Research Quarterly 6, 1991. 

This article explores the concept of inclusion as a 
goal of multicultural education, Originally defined as 
representation of various dimensions of diversity in 
children's educational experience, the concept of in- 
clusion is broadened to encompass a dialogue be- 
tween self and other. Recognition of the teacher's 



role as mediator among children's knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and behavior in fostering inclusionary practice 
is essential to the promotion of such a dialogue. Work 
toward this end must begin with adults in the early 
childhood program before it can be done effectively 
with children. Adults need to understand more about 
the inner structures of their own cultures before they 
can be expected to recognize those structures in the 
children they teach. Likewise, adults need to exam- 
ine possible discontinuities among their own atti- 
tudes, behaviors, and current knowledge as sources 
of negative or mixed messages to children as they 
strive to implement inclusionary practices in their 
classrooms. AB> SD. 

Wong Fillmore, Lily and Susan Britsch. 
Early Education for Children for Linguistic 
and Cultural Minority Families. 

Paper commissioned by the Early Education Task Force 
of the National Association of State Boards of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., 1988. 

This paper introduces issues related to the educa- 
tional situation of children from bilingual families 
and children from different cultural, ethnic, and lin- 
guistic backgrounds. In families in which English 
represents an emerging presence, societal and lin- 
guistic pressures may in fact alienate children from 
their first language and culture. The authors describe 
the variety of children who comprise the group un- 
der consideration, their educational experiences, and 
the common beliefs and practices of many educators 
who work with minority group children. Issues that 
educators and policy makers should consider are dis- 
cussed, and recommendations are made to improve 
the educational experience of language minority chil- 
dren. LD, LEP. 
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Wong Fillmore, Lily. 

"Learning a Language from Learners/ 

Chapter Three in Text and Context Cross-Disciplinary 
Perspectives on Language Study, Kramsch, et al, eds. 
D.C. Heath & Co, Lexington, MA, 1692. 

Immigrant children learning English do so under a 
number of difficult and problematic conditions that 
educators must take into consideration. This article 
looks at the situation of the many students attempt- 
ing to learn English while having very limited access 
to native speakers of English. In any American city 
with a sizable immigrant population, the teacher may 
be the only native speaker with which students have 
any interaction. Students otherwise are surrounded 
by speakers of imperfect English — their classmates, 
who play a major role in their language learning 
efforts. It is up to teachers to provide access to the 
language and support for learning it to all students in 
a classroom. LEP 

Wong Fillmore, Lily. 

"Now or Later?: Issues Related to the Early 
Education of Minority Group Children/ 

in Children at Risk, C. Harris, ed. Harcourt, Brace 
and Jovanovich, New York, 1990. 

The beliefs and practices that guide die socialization 
of cultural and linguistic minority children may be 
quite different from those followed in mainstream 
American homes, since their rami lies come from many 
different cultures. This paper discusses the adjust- 
ments society expects the children of these families 
to make in order to gain an education and to take 
their places in the society at large eventually. Specifi- 
cally, the paper addresses the following issues: (1) 
how the difference between the ways in which par- 



ents prepare their children and the preparation ex- 
pected by the school affects the child's early educa- 
tion experiences; (2) appropriateness of compensatory 
programs for non-mainstream children; and (3) how 
the exclusive use of English in school affects the 
communication between children and parents in bi- 
lingual or limited English proficient families. LEP t 
S/E 

Wong Rllmore, Lily. 

"When Learning a Second Language 
Means Losing The First/ 

in Early Childhood Research Quarterly 6, 1991. 

In societies like the United States with diverse popu- 
lations, children from linguistic minority families must 
learn the language of the society in order to take full 
advantage of the educational opportunities offered. 
The timing and the conditions under which they 
come into contact with English, however, can pro- 
foundly affect the retention and continued use of 
their primary languages as well as the development 
of their second language. This article discusses evi- 
dence and findings from a nationwide study of lan- 
guage shift among language minority children in die 
US, The findings suggest that the loss of a primary 
language, particularly when it is die only language 
spoken by parents, can be very costly to the children, 
dieir families, and to society as a whole. Immigrant 
and American Indian families were surveyed to de- 
termine the extent to which family language patterns 
were affected by their children's early learning of 
English. Preschool programs conducted exclusively 
in Spanish served as a base of comparison for the 
families whose children attended English-only or bi- 
lingual preschools. LD, LEP, S/F. 
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California Tomorrow Publications 



Affirming Children's Roots: 
Guttural and Linguistic Diversity 
in Early Care and Education 

Further copies may be purchased for $14 
plus sales tax at the address below. 

Bridges: Promising Programs 

for the Education of Immigrant Children 

$17. 

A resource for educators and advocates 
concerned with the education of immi- 
grant youth and their transition to U.S. 
schools and culture. Describes 75 work- 
ing programs at the school, district and 
community levels, with contact names and 
addresses: newcomer schools, intake and 
assessment centers, counseling and tran- 
sition support, intercultural relations, im- 
migrant parent outreach, curricula, 
supplementary academic supports, teacher 
trainings and technological innovations. 
Bibliography of literature, films and cur- 
ricula. 

California Perspectives: An Anthology 
from California Tomorrow's Education for 
a Diverse Society Project Vol. 2, ?%1 

$12. 

Includes articles, "Stopping Bias in its 
Tracks," on Cabrillo Community College's 
Anti-Bias Curriculum course that teaches 
early childhood professionals to help young 
people combat prejudice; journals of stu- 
dent teachers working in diverse class- 
rooms; an analysis of California's debate 
over the social studies curriculum and 
the broader issues of power, knowledge 
and national identity; two women's expe- 
riences growing up biracial and bicul- 
tural, ar.d more. 



California Perspectives: An Anthology 
from California Tomorrow, Vol. 3 r 1932 

$12. 

Includes articles on African-Centered edu- 
cation; human relations programs to help 
young people connect across lines of 
ethnicity and culture; the anti-immigrant 
backlarh in California and why it is so 
damaging; collaborative efforts among 
social services in diverse communities; 
voting rights for non-citizen parents in 
school board elections; an interview with 
a professor on Black theater, and more. 

The Children Nobody Knows: California's 
Foster Care-Dependency System 

$12. 

Based on five years of research, this re- 
port chronicles California's exploding fos- 
ter care system and analyzes emergency 
shelters, judicial proceedings, family 
reunification programs, and the demo- 
graphics, health and emotional status of 
foster children, the majority of whom are 
ethnic minorities. Features interviews with 
children and social workers, policy rec- 
ommendations, charts and statistics. 

Crossing the Schoolhouse Border, 
Immigrant Children in the California 
Public Schools 

$16. 

A groundbreaking report based on inter- 
views with more than 400 immigrant stu- 
dents and hundreds of educators, 
community workers and parents about 
the needs and experiences of newcomers 
in California's classrooms. Information 
about the backgrounds of the students, 
their academic and social needs and adjust- 
ments, the political climate and funding. 
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Embracing Diversity: Teachers Voices 
From California Classrooms 

$17. 

Meet 36 California teachers doing re- 
markable work in mainstream classrooms 
with students of diverse cultural, national 
and linguistic backgrounds. Through in- 
depth interviews, the educators share their 
strategies to inspire their students to bridge 
the gaps of language, culture and national 
backgrounds that often separate them. 
The teachers send out an urgent call to 
policymakers, staff developers and teacher 
trainers to support and prepare teachers 
for the reality of California's diverse class- 
rooms. 

Fighting Fragmentation: Collaborative 
Efforts to Serve Children and Families 
in California's Counties 

$12. 

Budget-strapped counties are moving to 
build new forms of collaboration among 
agencies that serve children and families 
with complex needs. This report docu- 
ments 31 such efforts among schools, 
health providers, businesses, police, courts, 
social services, parents and others. Based 
on the premise that fragmentation of ser- 
vices hurts children, Fighting Fragmen- 
tation includes an analysis of the recent 
realignment of fiscal responsibility from 
die state to the county level, a checklist 
for successful collaboratives, a bibliogra- 
phy and county by county descriptions. 



Newcomer Programs: Innovative Efforts 
to Meet the Educational ChaL •%& \ 
of immigrant Students 

$12. 

This report comprehensively describes 
special immigrant/newcomer schools and 
programs. From separate-site newcomer 
schools to half-day programs on regular 
school sits, Newcomer Programs lays out 
key design and model characteristics of 
this rapidly proliferating school interven- 
tion. Legal and ethical concerns over the 
separation of immigrant youth and the 
need for information-sharing mechanisms 
among districts are also addressed. 

California Tomorrow Magazine. 

Back issues available of this acclaimed 
journal published from 1986 1990, in- 
eluding special issues on mental health, 
the environment, and the 1990 Census. 
Please write for index and prices. 

Ordering Information: 

Please add sales tax when ordering pub- 
lications. Discounts of 20% available on 
orders of 10 or more copies of the same 
title. Please mail order requests to: 

California Tomorrow 
Fort Mason Center 
Building B 

San Francisco, CA 94123 
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AFFIRMING CHILDREN'S ROOTS: 
Cultural and Linguistic Diversity in Early Care and Education 
A California Tomorrow Publication 
FaU 1993 

Executive Summary 

Affirming Children's Roots, Cultural and Linguistic. Diversity in Early Care and 
Education documents for the first time, the growing ethnic mix of center based care in 
California. Information for this report is based on a survey which California Tomorrow hired 
Field Research Corporation to conduct of 434 centers in San Francisco, Alameda, Merced, 
Los Angeles and San Diego counties. These counties were selected for their ethnic and 
geographic diversity and large child populations. Prior to this project, information about the 
demographics of early child care and education did not exist with the exception of a few 
statistics kept by state and federal agencies on a limited number of subsidized programs. 
Along with the survey findings, the publication refers to relevant research, literature and 
examples to provide a deeper understanding of the crucial importance of culturally and 
linguistically appropriate early care and education. 

Child care centers are profoundly affected by the demographic changes occurring 
throughout the state. California Tomorrow's survey found that 96 percent of child care 
centers serve children from two or more racial groups and 81 percent serve children from 
two or more language groups. Seventy-seven percent of centers reported that at least some of 
the children in their care speak a language other than English and are not as proficient in 
English as children of the same age. 

This diversity is both a tremendous asset and enormous challenge. Diverse settings 
offer children, parents, and caregivers and invaluable chance to learn about and benefit from 
the strengths of each other's cultures and languages. The racial diversity of children and 
staff in centers offers a unique opportunity for adults to foster the ability of young children to 
develop positive self-images, appreciate diversity, and resist stereotyping at the stage of 
development when children are just beginning to notice racial differences. 

On the other hand, child care providers and centers are currently ill-prepared to take 
advantage of these opportunities. Some information and training about strategies for 
providing appropriate early care and education to culturally, linguistically diverse populations 
exists, but it is limited and not easily accessible to child care workers. Virtually no materials 
discuss the implications of diversity for program design and child care policy. The absence 
of a centralized clearinghouse makes it extremely difficult for even the most motivated child 
care provider to find relevant books and articles. Furthermore, because the current 
fragmented system lacks cohesive pre-service and in-service staff development, there is no 
mechanism for ensuring that all child care workers receive at least some education and 
training about how to respond to our growing cultural and linguistic diversity. 

At the same time, the field as a whole suffers from a shortage of language and 
cultural minority staff persons who could help to increase the awareness and responsiveness 
of a center to families from minority communities. In order to gain a better understanding of 
the potential impact of this shortage on the quality of care, California Tomorrow used its 
survey to explore how many centers with a child from a particular group also had at least 
one staff person from the same background. Our results revealed that children of color were 
less likely to be cared for by teachers of their same racial background than white children. 
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Similarly, while nearly all of the centers in the California Tomorrow survey could provide 
home language support to their English speaking children, only 55 percent had any staff 
person who could communicate with their Spanish speaking children. Less than one-third had 
staff who could speak the home language of their Tagalog, Chinese, Vietnamese or Korean 
speaking children. 

Combining these survey findings with research describing the importance of culturally 
and linguistically appropriate care, Affirming Children's Roots reveals that today's families 
require the development of and support for new approaches to early care and education. 
What constitutes appropriate child rearing practice is a reflection of the values and beliefs of 
families and the culture of their community. How even the most basic acts of care - 
feeding, toilet training, comforting, playing — are carried out reflect the cultural values of 
the caregiver. Like many other institutions in our society, child care policy and standards 
have been heavily influenced by the values of the dominant culture. Consequently, policies 
and practices must be re-examined and reshaped in order to ensure they are appropriate to 
families whose lives have been shaped by a different set of cultural beliefs. California 
Tomorrow co-director Hedy Nai-Lin Chang, principle author of the report, writes: "Located 
at the very nexus between home and school, early childhood programs play a critical role in 
the learning and socialization process. Programs which understand, acknowledge and build 
upon the socialization that a child has received from family and community have been much 
more successful at improving intellectual, cognitive and social outcomes for minority 
children." 

Affirming Children 's Roots stresses the crucial need to provide care to children in 
their primary languages because a growing body of research in the United States and Europe 
suggests that child care programs which do not use home language contribute to the demise 
of a young child's ability to speak the language of his or her family. Unable to talk to their 
children, parents lose their ability to provide verbal comfort and support, offer guidance or 
transmit family values, hopes and traditions. This loss can tragically occur even when parents 
originally intended for the child to continue speaking the primary home language. Part of 
the reason this loss occurs is that when the home language is not used, children perceive that 
the language of the home is not valued. The problem becomes even more serious if children 
or their parents are not treated with respect because they do not speak English fluently or 
speak with a strong accent. The report further explains that providing support in a child's 
home language should not be viewed as a trade-off between family functioning and academic 
success. Rather a growing body of research demonstrates that the development of a child's 
primary language skills is integral to helping a child gain skills in English and succeed 
academically. Children who have developed basic skills in their primary langauge, such as 
identifying colors or learning to count, are easily able to transfer these skills to another 
language. Development of the skills in the primary language offers children the advantage of 
hearing about the concepts in the language they knows best and also makes it possible for 
parents who do not speak English to promote concept development while the child is at 
home. 

Affirming Children's Roots finds a parallel between the experiences of language 
minority children in care and African American children, 80 to 90 percent of whose families 
use Black Vernacular English at least some of the time. Black Vernacular English has 
become increasingly recognized by linguists and scholars as a legitimate form of English with 
a standard set of rules. But, children who use Black Vernacular English are often in 
situations where they are made to feel ashamed of their home language because they or their 
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parents are not treated with respect. Or perhaps even worse, children who use Black 
Vernacular are perceived by teachers as being less intelligent or capable. Maria Casey of the 
Urban Strategies Council in Oakland explains, "The bottom line is providers must 
understand what Black children are saying, appreciate that Black English is the combined 
result of African American cultural heritage and experience in the United States, and not 
make the mistake of assuming that difference means less than." 

The report also explores the role programs may be playing in promoting or inhibiting 
the on-going participation of parents in their children's development and education. Parent 
involvement, particularly among language and cultural minorities, has long been a top 
priority of educators at all levels from early childhood to secondary schools. Early 
childhood programs are in a unique position to foster strong partnerships with parents by 
virtue of their everyday contact with them. Most of the surveyed centers engaged in some 
type of activity to involve parents. Most common are special activities such as hosting 
parties or driving for field trips. Over half involved at least some parents in policy 
decisions. 

Our findings suggest, however, that certain parents, specifically those who are 
linguistic and cultural minorities, are being left out of parent involvement activities. Forty 
percent of the centers felt that they were having difficulty communicating with parents 
because they do not share a common language. This finding combined with data on the 
shortage of minority staff who can facilitate communication between cultural and linguistic 
groups suggests that center are hard pressed to form relationships with parents of all the 
children in their care. Yet, communication is critical for parents who ma " find that centers 
are socializing their children to a language and culture quite different from their own. The 
child's well-being depends upon the ability of parents and providers to discuss their joint 
responsibilities for fostering children's development and develop strategies for bridging any 
differences in child-rearing approaches. The danger in the current situation is that it will 
lessen the likelihood that linguistic and cultural minority parents are able to participate in 
their child's education because they discover early m that they have lost control over their 
children's socialization process and that their voices are not valued. 

Examples of Culturally and Linguistically Appropriate Care 
Affirming Children's Roots also describes the everyday activities of several innovative 
centers in California, offering a glimpse of what culturally and linguistically appropriate care 
can be. 

The Hintil Kuu Ca child development center in Oakland, for example, was founded 
by Native American Indian parents 17 years ago seeking to reverse the high dropout rates of 
Native American Youth. With a focus on Native American values such as community 
projects, respect for elders and the importance of Indian crafts, the center can now point to 
college students who began their schooling at Hintil Kuu Ca. Central to the Hintil program 
has been rebuilding the trust of Indian parents who were alienated from education by their 
own boarding school experience which had sought to strip them of their Indian identity. 

Affirming Children's Roots also travels to California's Central Valley where the 
Winters Child Development Center provides high quality care to two-to five year old 
children of seasonal and migrant farm workers. This innovative program stresses 
development in the children's home language, oral and written, with all activities carried out 
in Spanish. Children are found carrying out complex developmental tasks and enjoying a 
variety of children's books in Spanish, many created by the teachers themselves- According 
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to Foundation Center co-director Antonia Lopez, the local school district iiutidly protested 
the home-language use approach because they wanted the children entering their schools 
speaking English. Now, however, on seeing the developmental and concept readiness of the 
former Winters children in their kindergartens, the district is now working with the 
Foundation Center to see how they may incorporate aspects of the approach into their own 
programs. One of twenty-three centers run throughout the state by the Foundation Center , 
Winters and its sister programs are supported by an innovative Montessori training program 
designed to foster the recruitment and development of teachers from the communities served 
by the centers. The Winter's Child Development Center is entirely staffed and directed by 
teachers who were former migrant farm workers. 

The Cabrillo College Child Development Center works to counter stereotyping and 
the development of biased attitudes by using an anti-bias curriculum approach to promote a 
strong sense of pride in self and family and to support the natural interest of young children 
in understanding difference. Located in the Santa Cruz hills, the centers goal is to serve the 
broadly diverse group of children and families who participate in their programs and the 
student teachers who receive training by working at the center. The program seeks to not 
only acknowledge and respect differences in others, but to embed the child/family culture 
into the day-to-day life of the center. One of the teachers uses puppets and flannel board 
characters to discuss issues of diversity and stereotypes with the children. Recognizing that 
parents are the children's first, best and lifetime teachers, the center places a heavy emphasis 
on parent participation and making available materials for parents to use in the home to 
promote the concepts taught at the center. 

Primarily serving ethnic Chinese from Hong Kong, Vietnam or mainland China, the 
Kai Ming Head Start progirk\m in San Francisco is founded on the notion that the key to 
strong early childhood education is respecting the position of the parent in a child's life. At 
Kai Ming, this often means helping parents realize that they have a right to be involved in 
their children's education and to be their child's primary advocate. Kai Ming parents 
participate in a number of center activities ranging from volunteering in the classroom so that 
they can gain a deeper understanding of center teaching techniques to designing educational 
programs for adults and children or serving on the Parent Policy Committee. In order to 
foster the development of children within the context of their entire family, Kai Ming also 
takes an active role in ensuring families obtain the needed social and medical services they 
need to eventually obtain a higher level of self-sufficiency. 

Recommendations 

Based on the results of the Field survey, literature review and site visits to innovative 
programs, Affirming Children's Roots offers a number of recommendations. These 
recommendations include areas requiring further research as well as recommendations for 
immediate action. 

Areas Requiring Further Research 

Our findings point to the need for further investigation and analysis of several specific 
research and policy issues: 

Given the challenges of simultaneously working with multiple racial or linguistic 
groups and the scarcity of existing bilingual/ bicultural staff, is it appropriate for 
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some early care and education programs to concentrate on meeting the needs of a 
particular ethnic or linguistic group with the understanding that children will 
eventually be placed in ethnically diverse settings? Under what situations would such 
"concentrated" programs be considered inappropriate because it would be preferable 
for children to be placed in a diverse setting? Is a concentrated type of program more 
appropriate or necessary for certain types of groups? What are the implications of 
such a strategy? For program eligibility regulations? For Civil Rights Law? 

Given that nearly all providers spend some time with a child who is ethnically 
different from themselves, what set of core principles and practices should be adopted 
by all child care workers? How can such a set: of core principles be disseminated to 
the entire field? 

What specific policy and program guidelines should exist with regard to primary 
language development among linguistic minority children? Given that many children 
are currently in centers where they do not have access to home language support, 
what strategies should be used by child care providers who do not share a common 
language with a child? What specific strategies can be used to assure that the 
development of a second language is additive versus subtractive in nature? Is it more 
appropriate for some children (e.g. infants and toddlers) to be cared for exclusively in 
the home language? When and how can English be safely introduced? Should centers 
consider grouping children based on language needs? 

How does the need for culturally and linguistically consistent care relate to the age of 
the child? Are the effects of culturally and linguistically inappropriate care in fact 
more devastating for infants and toddlers in the process of developing the core of 
their identity? 

To what extent could family day care homes be a resource for culturally and 
linguistically appropriate care given their ability to offer a home-like environment, 
offer small child-adult ratios, and operate in a community-based context? To what 
extent does the importance of culturally and linguistically consistent care merit public 
policies that promote offering families a greater range of choices for child care 
arrangements? 

What are the implications of the concerns about cultural differences in socialization 
and learning for practitioners engaged in implementing anti-bias curriculum 
approaches? What are the implications of anti-bias research for programs serving 
populations that are solely or predominantly of one ethnic group? 

Why are certain language and cultural minorities underrepresented in the field of early 
care and education? Is this more serious at higher levels of decision-making? How is 
this underrepresentation related to low pay, poor working conditions and current 
hiring practice? 

What factors explain our finding that subsidized centers are more likely than non- 
subsidized centers to employ staff who reflect the racial and linguistic background of 
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the children in their care? What are the implications of these findings for child care 
policy? 

Recommendations for Immediate Action 

In the meantime, based upon our findings, California Tomorrow calls for immediate 
action from the following groups: 

State Agencies in California: 

The California Department of Education should support the development of an 
ongoing statewide mechanism for collecting information on the demographics of child 
care facilities across systems and auspices. Such a mechanism could be tied to a 
number of existing data collection efforts including: 1) local resource and referral 
agencies, 2) the statewide market rate survey, 3) the California Department of 
Education's effort to design a new computerized, linked, system of data collection for 
child care programs, and 4) child c<tre licensing procedures* 

The California Department of Education together with the Department of Social 
Services shouM establish a committee of advocates, researchers, providers and parents 
who will work with them to develop and disseminate materials outlining how child 
care providers can most effectively develop partnerships with parents - with specific 
suggestions about techniques for bridging gaps of language and culture. 

The California Department of Education together with the Department of Social 
Services should jointly fund and establish a clearinghouse aimed at collecting and 
disseminating materials and literature regarding the provision of culturally and 
linguistically appropriate care to practitioners, policymakers and program 
administrators. 

The California Department of Education, Child Development Division should examine 
whether some of its eligibility policies may be unwittingly working against efforts to 
provide children with culturally and linguistically appropriate care. In particular, we 
suggest that the Department of Education reconsider its current policies which prevent 
bilingual centers from giving priority to children most in need of their bilingual 
educational program. 

The Commission for Teacher Credentialing should require teacher training programs 
to address linguistically and culturally appropriate practice in their basic curriculum. 

Federal Government: 

The Department of Health and Human Services should convene a working group of 
practitioners, researchers, advocates and policymakers to examine the policy 
implications of cultural diversity for forthcoming federal initiatives — namely the 
Head Start expansion and child care provisions of current welfare reform proposals. 
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The Department of Health and Human Services should set aside funding (possibly 
from the Child Care Development Block Grants or Head Start programs) for research 
addressing the previously mentioned areas requiring further study* 

Associations: 

The National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) should 
continue its efforts to produce materials discussing the implications of diversity for 
early care and education and re-examine its guidelines for developmentally 
appropriate practice with respect to their applicability to diverse populations. One 
approach would be to first pull together educators from specific ethnic groups to 
discuss within their own groups what constitutes culturally appropriate practice. 
Then, leaders from a range of communities could be brought together to discuss what 
are the commonalities in their views on developmentally appropriate practices. 

The California Association for the Education for Young Children (CAEYC) together 
with NAEYC should hold a conference bringing together anti-bias curricula 
developers with educators engaged in defining what constitutes culturally appropriate 
care and teaching approaches for children of various ethnic groups. The purpose of 
this conference would be to explore the relationship between these two fields of work. 

Resource and Referral Network: 

The statewide resource and referral network should work with local resource and 
referrals to develop and disseminate multilingual parent education/consumer guides 
that provide parents with information about how to judge the quality and assess the 
cultural and linguistic appropriateness of a child care facility. Such a guide should 
specifically include information about the potential trade-offs of placing a child in a 
facility that does not offer care in the language of the home, and provide parents with 
an awareness of the importance of culturally and linguistically appropriate care 
particularly for infants and toddlers. 

Training Institutions: 

All existing professional training programs for early care and education professionals 
should incorporate a focus on culturally and linguistically appropriate care into their 
regular curriculum. Such a focus should provide students with a basic understanding 
of anti-bias curriculum, the cultural context of child-care including how to approach 
developmentally appropriate practice in various ethnic communities; techniques for 
fostering English language development without impeding home language 
development among children from non-English speaking backgrounds; and strategies 
for developing strong partnerships with language and cultural minority parents. 

Institutions involved in the education and hiring of child care staff should engage in 
immediate efforts to improve recruitment of and increase training opportunities for 
underrepresented linguistic and ethnic minorities. 
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Institutions that train child care providers should also develop in-service training 
programs to be offered to child care centers so that those already working in the field 
may be informed about strategies for appropriately working with culturally and 
linguistically diverse children and families. 

Private Foundations: 

Foundations should fund the development and dissemination of training materials by 
various institutions on how to serve particular ethnic groups or diverse populations, 
and the development of new ones. 

Foundations should fund the development of models for teacher education that expose 
new teachers to theories of child development while simultaneously drawing upon and 
incorporating the expertise and knowledge that student teachers bring from their own 
cultural backgrounds. 

Foundations should support innovative efforts to recruit and train child care 
professionals from currently underrepresented cultural and linguistic groups. 

Foundations should support existing early care and education programs, and the 
development of now ones, that model the practice of culturally and linguistically 
appropriate care. 

Foundations should support efforts to develop parent education materials that provide 
parents with information about how to take cultural and linguistic appropriateness into 
account when making their child care decisions. 
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